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T 7 o'clock on the morning of the 
8th day of November last, I ar- 
rived at the little town in North- 

ern Michigan, from which we were to 
start for the hunting grounds. It was 
election day, and of course all excite- 
ment, as is usual on occasions of that 
kind. Three-fourths of the male popu- 
lation were employed in the iron mines, 
which lay in a semi-circle on one side 
of the town, and now, when both the day 
and night shifts had put on their best 
clothes and come in to vote, it gave the 





[ otherwise quiet town the appearance of a 
busy trading place and the various store- 
keepers sold more goods than they had 
for a week previous. In the course of 


an hour I had hunted up and shaken 
hands with the three natives, who with 

two others (away selecting the camp) and 

myself were to form our party, whose 
members were Geo. and Chas. LeBrun 

(men who had hunted and prospected 

‘ for years in the Rocky Mountains), 
Judge Haggerty, McHugh, an engineer 

y at one of the mines, and Will Robinson, 
acknowledged by all as the mighty hunt- 

er and trout fisherman of that section. 
With George and Charlie I strolled 





THREE CHANCES AT DEER. 


By GEORGE T. BAKER. 


around the town, meeting many of my 
old acquaintances, when George suggest- 
ed that we take our rifles out to the park 
and try the sights. The park was a large 
level field without a tree or shrub, where 
the baseball games were played. After 
firing a few shots at from 100 to 150 
yds., we decided that the guns shot true 
enough when held right. I then asked 
George to put the mark up at 500 yds. 
I have been told that the sights should 
not be raised at anything under 400 yds. 
with rifles such as we had—Marlin and 
Winchester .30-30 using smokeless 
shells; but I wanted to experiment, so 
screwed the Lyman sight up 4 notches. 
I took a rest and careful aim but did not 
even hit the stump with 3 trials, so con- 
cluded it was my fault or that it was not 
necessary to raise the sights. Mine be- 
ing a take-down, Charlie unscrewed the 
barrel, folded the rear sight back on the 
stock and put it in the case, and we re- 
turned to the hotel. About noon Rob- 
inson and McHugh arrived. Will’s 
greeting was: ‘‘ Hello, George! I thought 
you would be here today; so Mac and 
I have been down and selected the camp 
and fixed things up a bit. We have left 
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our little tent alongside the track, in 
case it should be raining when we get 
down, as the camp, which is an unused 
lumber shanty, is about 11% miles north 
on a logging road.” Then, ‘What do 
you think of these?” —holding up 8 fine 
partridges. “My! but they’re plenty 
this year! so we'll have lots of fresh 
meat, even without venison.” 

Of course they had come home to 
vote, and, as the return train left at 2:45, 
they could not get back to camp the same 
day, but would, they assured me, get ev- 
erything ready for the morrow. To lay 
around that small town for another day 
did not strike me very favorably, so I 
talked the matter over with George and 
we decided to go at once. We had some 
tall hustling to do, but we managed to 
get aboard the train just in time. 

About 3:45 the train arrived at our 
station, as we called it: not a sign of 
habitation for 5 miles either east or west 


nor for 10 miles south or to Lake Su- - 


perior’on the north. As there would be 
an hour’s light yet, we decided to go out 
and see if there were any signs and sleep 
in the tent that night. Putting our things 
inside, without undoing the packs, we 
took our rifles and started east. When 
we had gone a quarter of a mile we saw 
three fresh signs in the soft earth around 
the railroad track. George said it was a 
fine runway; he had killed 2 deer on it 
last year. ‘All right,” said I, “you stay 
here and I'll go down to that next ridge 
and see if I can find that runway Will 
spoke of.” ‘Well,” he replied, “don’t 
go far from the track and look at your 
compass often.” After going a mile I 
struck north on what seemed to be an 
old logging road but very much choked 
with underbrush. About 100 feet in it 
was considerably clearer and I found the 
best trail I ever saw, up which I walked 
for about 50 yds. to where there was a 
clear space on one side. ‘ Well,” 
thought I, “this will do. As it will soon 
get dark, I had better not go in very far, 
as I do not relish the idea of getting 
lost.” Taking out my knife, I cut some 
boughs and made a seat on a log (it had 
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rained for 3 days before) behind a cedar 
tree, laid my rifle on my lap and waited, 
but not for long. It could not have 
been more than two minutes, when I saw 
a pair of horns and a head rise quickly 
from the ground and remain perfectly 
still, He had probably smelled my 
tracks while going along with his head 
down. Slowly I raised my gun and 
waited until he should take the next 
step, which would bring him into the 
open, but he would not take that step. 
I could plainly see his head from the 
ears forward but his entire neck was be- 
hind a tree with the rest of his body hid- 
den by some light brush. “Well,” I 
thought, “I know éxactly where your 
shoulder is; I'll take a shot at that; I 
can’t miss at 4o ft.” I might have 
drawn a bead on his head, but if I 
spoiled it for mounting his carcass would 
have little value for me. So, after wait- 
ing fully a minute, I pulled trigger, the 
buck gave a jump, and that was the last 
I saw of him. I may have touched him, 
as old hunters say a deer will not jump 
high unless hit, but I could not find the 
least trace of blood. I then went back 
to my hiding place and sighted my gun 
in the same direction—to mark the ex- 
act course my bullet had taken, that I 
might find if it struck any place beyond 
there—and saw, for the first time, that I 
had not screwed down the sight after 
shooting in the park, so I must have 
shot a foot over the deer. Slowly I re- 
turned to camp, where George had pre- 
ceded me, and to him I related my sad 
experience; his only comment was: 
‘‘Well, don’t tell any of the other fel- 
lows when they come, or they’ll guy the 
life out of you.” 

After supper and a smoke, we turned 
in—our bed consisting of a bale of hay 
and four blankets—and as it was getting 
very cold we thought we would not 
take off our clothes. Happy thought! 
for if we had we would have frozen. 
Sleep we could not; for with the cold 
came a heavy north wind which threat- 
ened every moment to carry off our tent. 
Toward morning it seemed to get a little 
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warmer and we dozed a bit. About 
6:30 George crawled out under the flap 
and reported the result of the storm— 
namely, 8 inches of snow, our wood pile 
covered and no chance of getting break- 
fast in less than a couple of hours. We 
made up our packs at once and struck 
out for the lumber shanty, which we 
reached in about an hour. Here every- 
thing was lovely. We used the office— 
a small detached building about 15 ft. 
square inside, made of logs with a good 
tar-paper roof. It contained two bunks 
(we made two more above them), a table 
and the article we needed most—a stove. 
As we expected the rest of the boys in 
the afternoon we did not go out but put 
in the time cutting wood, bringing hay 
from the tent, etc., and then went to 
meet the train, but no boys that day or 
the next, and when they did come we 
were about sick—nothing but coffee, 
bread and bacon three times a day for 
three days. Not a partridge did we 
kill: every time we saw one we were 
afraid to shoot, for fear we would be 
close to a deer and scare him off. We 
did, indeed, see hundreds of deer tracks 
in the fresh snow, but no deer. When 
the rest came they said we were no 
good, they would get a deer the first 
day, etc.—but they didn’t. They all 
told of getting shots save myself and I 
now tell of mine for the first time. 

On the 8th day out we all left camp 
as usual about 8 a.m. and walked west 
on the main logging road, which fol- 
lowed the course of a trout stream. Our 
party had been augmented by 3 others 
—MacHugh, the Judge’s son, and an- 
other gentleman from the town, making 
8inall. Every tote road we came to 
some one would say, “So long!” and 
the party was one smaller, until I was 
left alone. I was beginning to get dis- 
couraged and did not care much whether 
I hunted or not; besides, we had had no 
fresh meat since leaving town and I was 
not feeling my best. I walked up a tote 
road and watched for half an hour; then 
came back to the stream, when I first 
thought of trying to catch a few fish, 


even if it were out of season. I must 
have something besides bacon soon or 
go back to town. I went up the road 
again and cut a pole and had just got it 
trimmed off and picked up my rifle, 
when, coming straight toward me on a 
gentle lope, was a fine buck. The man- 
ner of his gait was a new one on me: I 
have seen a deer walk, trot, or gallop 
stiff-leggéd when alarmed, but never 
lope. My first thought was that some 
one had frightened him and that he -was 
just about to stop running. When I 
first saw him he was about 50 yds. off. 
I held my gun in readiness but not 
cocked, my left hand holding both the 
fish pole and the barrel, and waited; on 
he came, taking notice of nothing. I 
stood squarely in the middle of the road ; 
still, he did not see me. I thought it 
very strange and determined to wait un- 
til he did. When he was about 12 ft. 
from me I dropped the fish pole, cocked 
the gun and fired, but no buck fell; he 
merely jumped to one side and behind 
some pine tops and away, though I had 
two more shots at him. I stood still a 
few seconds, trying to figure out how I 
had missed him, and, if I had but waited 
till the next stride, I could have struck 
him with the gun barrel. Then I start- 
ed after him, to see if there was any 
blood on the trail. I had only tak- 
en'a few steps, when Whosh! 
whosh! the snort a deer gives when 
alarmed, and there on my right, about 
30 yds. off, was a doe bounding away. 
I walked over to where I first saw her 
and found the place quite warm where 
she had been lying down. That was the 
cause of the buck’s running in that pe- 
culiar way and not noticing surrounding 
objects more closely. 

By the evening of the 11th day I came 
to the conclusion that I would have to 
go home without a buck, and so ex- 
pressed myself to the boys. But they 
said our luck would have to change; 
that, as there were 8 of us, some one 
would get a deer on the morrow, and 
Haggerty said, no matter who got him, 
I should have him, so that my friends 
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home should not give me the laugh. At 
last they persuaded me to wait one more 
day. Next morning I started out, de- 
termined to remain on the same runway, 
in the same spot, from morning until 
night. There was a good runway on a 
high ridge one-third of the way to the 
station, where the deer had several times 
trod in my foot-steps for 30 or 40 yds. 
while I had walked to the railroad track 
and back. They all laughed at me when 
I started out, for I had made my blan- 
ket (an 8-pounder) into a pack and slung 
it on my back; they asked me if I was 
going to sleep on the trail. “I get a 
deer on that trail or go home tomorrow 
without one,” I answered. When I 
reached the top of the ridge I saw, as 
usual, many fresh signs; then began a 
_ hunt for the best hiding place. After 
considerable walking, I decided on a 
spot at the foot of an immense black 
birch, which looked like two, for the 
trunk separated about 3 ft. from the 
ground and each half was 2 ft. through. 
The lumbermen had cut a pine near it 
and thrown the brush at its root. I got 
to work and cleaned out a hole in the 
dead limbs about 3 ft. in circumference. 
I could see in every direction, except di- 
rectly behind the tree. After all was 
ready I thought I would take just one 
smoke; but luck seemed to be against 
me again, for I had just returned my 
pipe to my pocket when there was an 
awful chattering—such as a squirrel 
makes when alarmed—within a few feet 
of me. Rob‘nson had told me if a squir- 
rel makes a racket near your hiding 
place you have got to kill him or move, 
for a deer will notice him giving his 
alarm and keep shy of the place. Well, 
I had been to too much trouble to get 
everything fixed to move, so I took a 
shot at Mr. Squirrel, but did not hit him, 
though he must have been badly scared, 
for he made tracks and did not return. 
I knew no deer would be along for at 
least half an hour after the report of my 
gun, and was just curling up in my blan- 
ket again, when Robinson came up and 
wanted to know what I had shot at. 
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After telling him he said, ‘“‘I chased two 
fawns all over this place yesterday and I 
believe they’re here now. Go down that 
old road to the next ridge and wait 
whi'e I try to drive them to you.” Well, 
I did and waited three quarters of an 
hour until he came up, without having 
seen them. “ Well, Will, 1’m going back 
to my runway and will stay there till 
night.” More ill luck. I had been 
there a short time when I heard the 
freight train stop at our station and 
throw off a lot of rails for a side track; 
then I heard chopping, which seemed to 
come nearer and nearer. I thought, 
‘Here is an end to my hunt: the lum- 
bermen are coming to -take possession 
of their camp, and they will work clear- 
ing out this road for the rest of the day.”’ 
I decided to go to camp, and stood up 
(which action exposed the upper half of 
my body and gave me a good view of 
the country on three sides for some 300 
yds.). As I stood there, brooding over 
my ill luck, I heard some one come up 
the road behind the tree; there had 
been no snow since the first night and 
that had melted every day and frozen 
every night, so that you could hear any 
one walking on it for some distance. 
The boys said that was one reason why 
they got no deer. Instead of getting 
out of my hole to meet the intruder, I 
just turned my head and looked over 
my right shoulder. What I saw would 
have rattled an older hunter than I: it 
rattled me so much that I never moved; 
not because I had presence of mind not 
to, but it seemed to paralyze me and I 
just kept on staring, staring at the big- 
gest buck I had ever seen. I can dis- 
tinctly remember everything that passed 
through my mind; the first thing I 
thought of was, ‘‘ Well, I have staid one 
day more than I intended and here is a 
buck with finer head and horns than any 
I have ever killed.” It never entered 
my mind that I might miss him. I also 
thought, “You see, old man, it’s lucky 
you missed the other two. If you had 
got one, you would not have waited for 
this beauty.” But all this time I was 
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not getting ready to shoot, for the deer 
appeared to be looking straight at me 
and I was afraid to wink. I held my 
rifle by the end of the barrel with the 
butt on the ground. I reasoned, If I 
move and he sees me, I will have to take 
a running shot and probably miss him; 
if I keep still I may get a chance. So 
there I stood, while he passed slowly by, 
always looking my way if not at me; 
then I first began to think he might get 
away. When I first saw him he was 
about 30 ft. off. At last, when 60 ft. 
away, he turned to smell at a small tree. 
I quickly brought my gun to position 
and waited for him to turn his side, 
which he did in two or three seconds. I 
took aim for his shoulder and pulled. 


He dropped so quickly I did not have 
time to pump another shell into my gun. 
I ran over and saw that the ball had en- 
tered in front of the shoulder and passed 
obliquely through the neck. In dress- 
ing him I found that the bullet had not 
hit a bone but had passed through the 
large cords. It was a job to get him to 
camp and then to the station. Every- 
body was happy that night, for they all 
wished I might get a deer; but I was 
not the only one; George got a spike- 
horn and Will one that weighed 200, 
but mine was the baby—8 prongs on one 
side and 7 on the other. I won a hat 
from the Judge on his weight and cigars 
from everybody—for, when I got him to 
town, he weighed just 220 lbs. 
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THE PURPLE HILLS OF FAR AWAY. 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY. 


Ba 
They shut us round with misty rim 
Afar against the golden sky; 
Across their barrier, shadowy dim, 
The outer world can never pry. 
Here peace and calm unbroken stay, 


Nor strife nor passion here molest ; 
They guard us still from all unrest, 


The purple hills of far away. 


II. 
Winds blow across them fresh and free, 
To whisper in their airy speech 
Of murmurs of the outer sea 
And far, fair lands beyond our reach. 
Their shining feet, dawn-spirits, rest 
Upon their summits, smit with gold. 
And in the night the manifold 
Stars sentinel each shadowy crest. 


Tit. 


They are the same. 


No fitful change 


Has marred their grandeur of repose 


Since first their shadowy circling range 
Before the eyes of childhood rose. 
We know them there in night and day— 
They rim us round, they shut us in— 
We love, as those of heart and kin, 
The purple hills of far away. 
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OUR SECOND TRIP TO THE WEST BRANCH OF WOLF RIVER. 


By O. W. 


WONDER if Mine Host of the hotel 
in Keshena remembers a party of 
four that took his house by storm 

one morning last June? I hope he has 
recovered from the famine which must 
have ensued. But to begin at the be- 
ginning. I had talked so much and 
so enthusiastically about our trip to 
the West Branch of the Wolf River 
last year that it was not difficult to 
form a party this spring. The party 
consisted of Granger No. 1, Granger 
No. 2, the Merchant, and your scribe— 
the man they call the Parson. A let- 
ter had gone up into the woods ahead 
of our party to Jerome Law, one of the 
Indian police—guide and good fellow. 
We reached Keshena at noon and at 
4 in the afterncon Jerome drove 
into -town, bundled us four men 
into the wagon, threw the camp 
outfit on top and rushed out of town. 
Through much shaking the Merchant 
and I came to the top of the duffle 
which lay in the rear of the wagon-box 
and we constructed a comfortable bed 
of the tents and blankets; then we lay 
upon our backs and munched crackers 
and bull-only sausage between jolts. 
I once heard a boy thus decline the 
adjective bad: “Bad, worse, Chicago.” 
I would say: Bad, worse, Hemlock 
Dam road—and not be too particular 
about using the Hemlock, either. It 
is an actual fact that the only way the 
Merchant and I could keep ourselves 
in the wagon was by locking arms. 
All disagreeable things come to an 
end and at 7:30 Jerome pulled up on 
the camping ground above the falls. 
The roar of the falling water was music 
in our urban ears and we longed to wet 
our flies, but the sun was dipping be- 
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hind the hemlock trees and we got busy 
on the tents. At 9 o’clock the tents 
were set up, beds made and a warm 
supper spread out on the ground. We 
ate and ate, then stretched ourselves 
and ate some more; then stretched our- 
selves and wished that we could eat 
more. The Grangers, who had visited 
the stream while I was getting *sup- 
per, reported no trout; but the report 
didn’t bother me any, as I had heard 
the same report by green fishermen 
before. That night four very tired 
fishermen stretched themselves out on 
the fragrant hemlock boughs, to dream 
of broken rods and 3-pound trout that 
escaped. 

The next morning we were up at 4 
o’clock and soon the bacon was splut- 
tering in the frying-pan and the smell 
of aromatic coffee was whetting the 
already sharp appetites. Breakfast 
disposed of, we separated for the day 
but we were back at camp in less than 
an hour. 

The log drive was below us and they 
were driving “ by heads.” Part of the 
day the dam would be open and the 
river below over its banks; then the 
dam would be closed and the river lit- 
tle better than a creek. When the gates 
were open of course there was no use 
fishing below the dam, but when they 
were closed at sunset, how those trout 
would rise to the fly! We had a sup- 
ply of worms but it was absolutely 
useless fishing with them. I have 
heard old fishermen say that trout 
would bite worms if they would bite 
anything, but it was not so upon the 
West Branch this year. 

I had the only fly-book in the party 
and my flies were in constant demand. 


wh 
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At the close of the first day the few 
flies which remained to me presented 
a sorry spectacle. When I say that the 
other members of the party had never 
east a fly, all old fly fishermen will 
know why and how my flies suffered. 
While my book contained a good selec- 
tion for meadow fishing, I failed to 
satisfy the trout of the woods. Now 
and then I could fool a fish with a 
scarlet ibis, but the trout were jump- 
ing for a black fly, or rather a small 
black miller. But we caught enough 
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dwell for a moment upon that early 
morning walk through the fragrant 
woods. All about us great tree trunks 
stretched up until lost in the mysteri- 
ous darkness overhead. Giant ferns, 
half as tall as a man, reached out to 
caress us as we passed. Birds flew 
up from beneath our feet, but only to 
alight upon some nearby branch and 
pour forth an ecstatic song. It was 
too much for the Merchant. He caught 
me by the shoulder in an iron grip and 
his voice choked as he said: “ Man, this 








“Early the next morning the bacon was spluttering in the frying-pan.”’ 


- Photo by}the Author. 





to eat and that was enough. The 
Grangers carried a cracker box and a 
sack of salt but I am glad to say that 
they had no use for them. 

The second day dawned bright and 
clear. Long before the sun emerged 
from the morning mists, we were out 
of bed. After breakfast the Merchant 
and I hit the trail for Norway Dam, 3 
miles above Hemlock. We had heard 
that rainbows were sometimes caught 
in the pond above the upper dam and 
we were bound to have a try. I must 


is great! Just stand still and listen 
to the silence.” Ah! it is good for us 
all now and then to draw close to 
Nature and listen to her message of 
peace. 

A sudden turn of the road brought 
us out to Norway Dam. I found the 
dam man to be an old friend of my 
childhood, and he was an old man 
when I was a child. Grizzled, wrinkled, 
smoke begrimed, but with cye as 
bright and figure as straight as in 
youth, he welcomed us with true river- 
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man's hospitality. To our questions 
regarding rainbows he replied: “ None 
here. You will have to go farther up- 
stream: but there are trout here ”— 
and with *pardonable pride he dis- 
played a 3-pound trout which he had 
taken that morning. We went into 
raptures over it, but he stood by and 
calmly smoked; nevertheless, there 
was a gleam in his eye which led me 
to believe that it was an extraordinary 
trout, even for him. The Merchant 














THE MERCHANT. 
Photo by the Author. 





and I went down to the pool below 
the dam and faithfully whipped the 
foam flecked water, but all to no pur- 
pose. Trout would rise in plenty, but 
we failed to secure a strike. Then the 
Merchant became desperate. “If I had 
tools with which to make a raft, we 
would float>down this river to our 
camp,” said he. The idea struck me 
as being a good one, and, with the help 
of the dam man, we soon had a small 
raft constructed; then we set out on 
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our voyage, while the dam man stood 
upon his dam and laughed in that 
silent manner which men acquire who 
live much alone. 

(Hi! dam man and good fellow! if 
your eyes fall upon this story and you 
think I have taken unwarranted liber- 
ties in telling the world of your trout, 
forgive me; and let me do what I 
neglected to do amid the rush and roar 
of West Branch water—thank you for 
helping us build that raft. We knew 
why you laughed long before we 
reached Hemlock Dam.) 

I have ridden birch, canvas, steel and 
dugout canoes, but I never attempted 
to ride as cranky a craft as that same 
raft made of two cedar logs. Before 
we had traveled a mile I had been 
afoot twice. At first I longed for the 
camera; then I longed for land and 
was very glad the camera lay in the 
dry tent. Years ago the Merchant had 
been a “river hog,” and the way he 
wielded that pike-pole was marvelous. 
[ sat upon the raft (when the raft 
wasn’t so deep in the water that I 
floated), my coat-tails floating out be- 
hind, and watched the Merchant as he 


* guided our cranky craft between rocks 


and around fallen trees. What pic- 
tures we saw as we rounded bend after 
bend, and what pictures we made 
whenever the raft gave a sudden lurch 
and one or the other or both of us 
would pitch headlong into the water. 
At every likely looking hole we would 
tie up and fish—never leaving without 
one or more trout, nearly all of them 
good ones. The Merchant caught so 
many chubs that he thought he had 
cornered them as he cornered eggs 
last spring, and when I pulled one out, 
he shouted, “ Drop that! that’s one of 
my fish!” I dropped it. Then he 
hooked a big one and the manner in 
which his rod bent caused me to take 
my flies out of the water, so as to be 
ready to render aid if needed. He 
boasted, “I’ve hooked the one I’ve been 
after all morning. I was just fooling 
you with those chubs; now I will show 
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you a fish.” All at once the struggling 
fish gave up the battle. There was 
something uncanny, untroutlike about 
it. The conquered fish came within 
reach. I caught it by the gills and 
threw it upon the raft at the Mer- 
chant’s feet—a great big sucker! What 
he said would not look well in print. 
At 2 o’clock—hearing the roar of Hem- 
lock Falls below us and being tired 
of our cramped position upon the raft 
—we ran ashore and walked down to 
camp. One thing I am sorry for and 
that is that we did not get a picture 
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big rock below the falls, I cast out 
upon the falling water, waited an in- 
stant, then drew my line home. I 


cast again—farther out amid the 
bunches of floating foam. Nothing. 


Disappointed and well nigh discour- 
aged, as the fitful twilight was fast 
waning, I reeled my flies in. Just as 
my flies were leaving the water a 
great head with wide open jaws 
showed for an instant; then a broad 
square tail was flirted right in my face. 
Without lengthening my line, I cast 
again right in the centre of the widen- 














WILD WATER. HEMLOCK FALLS IN THE DISTANCE, 
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of our raft, for I would like a reminder 
of a very pleasant forenoon. 

We lay about camp, resting and talk- 
ing over our trip, until the lengthening 
shadows warned us that it was time 
to rig up for the evening’s fishing. 
How I longed for a Black Prince or 
some other black fly; but Necessity is 
ever the Mother of Invention, so I took 
a Royal Coachman, cut off a part of the 
white feathers and blackened the re- 
mainder with coal, which I thought 
would work. Creeping down upon a 


ing ripples. Would he take the fly? 
My hands trembled. I held my breath. 
My heart beat so loudly I thought the 
Merchant who was fishing on the other 
side of the rock must hear it. For 
what seemed hours I waited (in reality, 
it was only a few seconds). Then, 
then—there was a flash and a vicious 
tug and my line went ripping through 
the water, while my reel shrieked in 
mad joy. And I was mad. Ankle 
deep, knee deep, waist deep, I fought 
the fish—never knowing that I was in 
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the water. In the eddy just below the 
falls was a great mass of logs, uprooted 
trees and driftwood. The trout bent 
all his energies to reach that haven 
of refuge. The Merchant, only a little 
_less excited than myself, shouted 
directions which could not be heard 
above the roar of the falls. Twice I 
had the fish within 10 ft. of me and 
twice he turned, taking nearly all the 
“line from the reel. Once he reached 
the drift-wood and I thought the jig 
was up but he turned and: came out 
again without fouling the line. Dark- 
ness settled on the pool; still we fought 
on. The little stars came out and 
winked at one another; yet we fought 
on. Once the Merchant drew his Smith 
& Wesson, but I shook my head at him. 
Somehow there was a great respect 
born in my soul for that fish and I just 
couldn’t take a mea’ a..vantaye of him. 
Then (can I make my pen tell the 
story?) the fish ran under tLe drift- 
wood once more anu * “an out on a 
leaning cedar over the .oaring water. 
Then came an ominous crack and I 
felt myself going down, down, down! 
There flashed through my mind some- 
thing that the dam man had told me 
that morning regarding the dangerous 
undertow below the falls. In the dim 
light as I went down I saw the Mer- 
chant cast aside his rod and pull off his 
coat. I remember shouting, “ Don’t do 
it—one dead man’s enough!” but of 
course he did not hear me. I have 
been asked what my thoughts were 
when I went down into the angry 
water; but as I live the only thing I 
remember is cursing the Fates that 
lost me the trout. How it happened I 
can’t tell, but, instead of striking the 
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water, I struck a great log and with- 
out an instant’s hesitancy I ran along 
the log, sprang for the drift-wood, 
missed, but, before the undertow could 
get me in its clutches, I felt a hand 
upon my collar and the Merchant 
hauled me out. Through it all I clung 
to my rod: I pride myself upon that 
fact. We said nothing as I reeled in 
my slack line. I was satisfied. I had 
met and been conquered by a great 
fish. I felt somewhat as the ancient 
prophet must have felt when he said, 
“Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace.” That night we sat 
about the camp-fire until a late hour, 
talking about the great battle and the 
fatal accident which lost me a record 
trout; and in my dreams I lived it all 
over again and fought the fish so 
strenuously that the Merchant had to 
hammer me until I awoke. 

The next morni:9; we were packing 
up in the dim dawn, while the grey mist 
yet hung over the singing water. Then 
Jerome’s black horses and Je.2me’s 
swarthy face put in an appearance and 
we were soon bounding out over the 
worst road in all Wisconsin. I might 
tell you how we stopped for a little 
while at a creek and caught a mess of 
small trout. I might tell you what 
happened to the Merchant when he 
attempted to scrape an acquaintance 
with a dusky maiden of Keshena. Or 
I might tell how the Grangers looked 
for a wet grocery in a dry town; but I 
won’t—for they might tell something 
too. I trust the square tailed is wait- 
ing beneath that jam, and I hope he 
will be there to meet me on the 15th 
Then may the best man 


of April, ’05. 
win! 
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THE JOYS OF CHESTNUTTING. 
I WAS a boy, back in eastern Ohio, there were 
two periods of unusual interest. One was when 


Bg G. A. SORRICK. 
ARAVA HEN 
aol Nes y King Frost was losing his grip on Mother 








Earth and the waters of the ponds; the other was when 
he was about to fasten it upon them again. To the boy, 
the croaking of frogs announced the former result and the 
reddening of leaves the latter intention. Which time he 
loved the more, it would be hard to tell. However, after 
the absence of the Frost King for a few months, the signs 
of his coming sway were hailed with delight. Almost 
every plant that had not already ripened its fruit seemed 
then to hasten to do so, in order to be beyond this destroy- 
ing power. The red and gold of the apples among the 
dark green leaves was becoming more marked every day. 
The hickory then seamed its green hulls to let the rounded 
white nut fall from their embrace. Then the chestnut was 
ready to open its prickly green armor with a white velvety 
lining, in order to show its wealth of brown nuts covered 
by this mantle. Of all these events, the last one, perhaps, 
foreshadowed the keenest delight to the boy, for it ushered 
in chestnutting. 

Now began a race between boy and ground squirrel for the first 
offerings. The former well knew that if, during the night, the great 
chestnut tossed only a few nuts to the ground, his little four-footed 
competitor would be out in the early morning dawn in search of them for his win- 
ter larder, and that, to get any, he would have to beat him up. So just as the grey 
streaks of dawn are showing the cold silver coating upon every roof and board and 
spear of grass, he, trembling from Autumn’s recent chilliness, is up and out, wading 
through the cold, stiff grass to his favorite chestnut tree to get what fell during the 
night. Sometimes, however, he would find that his little furry opponent had beat 
him up, gleaned the ground, and, if not too busy arranging his collection in his 
underground house, was sitting at his door near the foot of the great grey trunk of 
the chestnut, ready to utter his taunting “Quirt”’ just as he darted into his burrow 
out of danger’s way. How saucily this midget in fur could chatter and scold the 
boy for trying to take nuts that he apparently thought rightly belonged to him! 
He would scold and scold until danger came too close for his nerve, when, with a 
whisk of his rather short slender tail and his usual “ Quirt,’’ he would dart into his 
burrow. Thus, usually, the boy had to rise with dawning day a number of morn- 
ings and leave his green trail upon the white, frosty surface of the tall clover before 
he could get his first pocketful of chestnuts. He could not afford to wait till the 
tree yielded so many of its burden that the chipmunk could not take care of the 
wealth of nuts; for another boy on a neighboring farm was likely enough making 
an early morning trail to a similar tree in some other pasture in search of its first 
fruits, and would ask, the first time they met, “Got any chestnuts yet?’’ and would 
then with a lordly air shove his hand down deep into his pocket and produce a 
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handful of brown beauties. For the for- 
mer not to be able to say then, “ Phew! 
that’s nothing—I have some too,” would 
be too humiliating. What a critical ex- 
amination of nuts then took place! The 
temptation to knock the green burrs off 
the tree, crack them open with the heel 
of the heavy boot, pull out the chestnuts, 
even if the prickles did sting the fingers, 
and lay them away for a day or two to 
turn brown, in order to make sure of not 
being beaten in the race, would have 
been great, had that kind of chestnut 
served its purpose. But to pawn off the 
paste diamond upon the lapidary for one 
of the first water would be as easily done 
as to make these experts of the proper 
shade of brown of a ripe chestnut believe 
the light brown ones had not had an un- 
timely birth from their green coverings. 
To have the pockets bulging with light 
brown ones was no honor, for any one 
could knock a few burrs off the tree and 
thus get them, but only he who was en- 
ergetic and alert could get the first real- 
ly ripe ones. 

After the season wore on and the ri- 
valry of having the first chestnuts was 
ended the night’s offering became so 
abundant that the early morning gath- 
erer could reasonably expect to get a 
quart or more chestnuts, were he the 
first there. The store that the youthful 
farmer was now gathering was to be con- 
verted into cash that gave dreams of 
shining skates and swift sleds, or was to 
be laid away for winter evenings’ use. 

The proper handling of these chest- 
nuts required considerable skill: for 
were they permitted to become too dry, 
they were as hard as bone; if not dry 
enough, would mould. To avoid either 
of these results they were generally 
scattered, as gathered, in a thin layer 
upon the attic floor and stirred every 
day until enough moisture had evapo- 
rated to make them soft and sweet, when 
they were put into a sack and hung in 
the cellar, where they would remain in 
about the same condition till wanted. 

Many other creatures than boys and 
squirrels had now learned of the good 
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things to be had under the old tree in 
the pasture and were attracted to it. 
The large bronze farmyard gobbler— 
perhaps remembering what may have 
been one of the favorite tidbits of his 
wild aycestors as they flew and tramped 
and gobbled through the untrodden 
woods, festooned with wild-grape vines 
—could, in the early morning, be seen 
with his head and iridescent neck and 
breast above the tall grass, leading his 
family of wives and nearly full-grown 
children to the chestnut. Even the 
quacking of ducks from under the 
spreading branches mingled with the 
screams of the blue-jay as he flew and 
screamed and flew agdin. This blue 
saucy bunch of feathers is at no other 
season of the year quite so restless or 
fierce as during chestnut time. The 
harsh, strident tones that he sends from 
the tree-top would announce, even to a 
blind man, that there is a chestnut tree 
not far away. Many a chestnut lying 
upon the ground, with a round hole 
drilled through its brown coat into its 
white heart, shows why he scolds every- 
thing that invades his fancied domain. 
What a fight he often waged with the 
red squirrel, as it darted from one side 
of the limb to the other to avoid his 
vicious pecks! 

During the week, turkeys and ducks, 
birds and squirrels might have undis- 
turbed sway at chestnutting, after the 
morning round of one of the youthful 
members of the owner’s family; but on 
pleasant Sunday afternoons they were 
likely to be disturbed by the gathering 
of the youthful clans of the neighbor- 
hood. No other place seemed quite so 
fit for the boys to congregate to spend 
the afternoon when autumn scents were 
in the air and her variegated colors upon 
every leaf. How the clubs would then 
fly at the open burrs on the rounded 
chestnut’s top! and how the pockets 
bulged because the mouths would hold 
no more! Then, too, when arms were 
tired flinging clubs, and pockets and 
stomachs full, what a delicious sense of 
pleasure, lying under the broad old top, 
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watching the white, fleecy banks of mist 
lazily floating just under the azure dome 
of the sky! And what a delight in gaz- 
ing at a passing string of wild ducks 
with craning necks, winging their way 
over that broad, free and endless high- 
way to which no death-dealing leaden 
pellets could reach. From their sum- 
mer home in the Northern marsh to 
their winter home in the Land of the 
Pelican! How we listened to the black- 
birds as a cloud of these black songsters 
seemed to be caught on the top of some 
neighboring tree as they attempted to 
pass over it! But with this feeling of 
joy, as we listened to them, there stole 
over us too a feeling of sadness, for they 
seemed to sing of the departing summer. 
How we admired the work of the “frost 
flame” where it had climbed around the 
trunk of a lordly maple, crimsoning the 
clinging vine and thus transforming trunk 
into Grecian pillar, until it had reached 
the very top of the tree and blazed forth 
into a broad sheet of flame, covering the 
entire dome-like surface of the maple 
with glowing yellow! 

When finally satiated with the beau- 
ties of Nature, the restless spirit of the 
boy asserted itself again; and, when it 
did, woe to the chipmunk that had made 
it necessary for him to trail through the 
cold grass so often to secure the first 
pocketful of chestnuts! The poor stripéd 
fellow then often found, to his cost, that 
he had not “laid up his treasure where 
thieves do not break through and steal,” 
for the boys delighted to take sharp 
sticks and tear off the roof of the wind- 
ing hallway of the chipmunk’s house 
till where it ended in the innermost 
chamber, in which lay his store of brown 
nuts ready to be scooped up. Some- 
times, however, the little burrower de- 
feated his enemies by having his cylin- 
drical hall end in some hollow cavity of 
the tree or under a large stone, which 
defied the utmost efforts of the boys to 
get at. 

The owner of the tree also had an in- 
terest in its products, but generally a ra- 
ther sordid one, for the best the tree can 
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give him is an abundant crop, which he 
can sell at a high price. So, when the 
burrs are straw colored and wide open, 
he says: ‘We will have to scutch the 
chestnuts today or I shall not have any 
to sell.” This statement did not gener- 
ally bring much pleasure to the younger 
members of the family, as it put an end 
to their gleanings. The farmer, with an 
old fishing rod or other stout stick over 
his shoulder, followed by his children 
carrying buckets of various sizes and 
shapes, started for the tree. Upon ar- 
riving there, the ‘‘scutcher” would climb 
to the top of the tree, shake the small 
limbs and stump the large ones, to jar 
the chestnuts from their burrs. Those 
nuts that could not be gotten in this 
way were scutched—that is, knocked 
off with the long pole. Thus he went 
round and round the tree, until he had 
reached the lowest limbs and the tree 
had given up its nuts and was almost 
bare of its brown leaves. When one of 
those large limbs was shaken, how the 
nuts would rattle on the limbs and dry 
leaves and pelt us like hail of a summer 
storm! What a scream of pain and 
picking of prickers would follow when 
one of the large brown burrs with its 
stiff bristles struck the bare hand! 

After all the chestnuts were down, 
the pickers would arrange themselves in 
a straight line from the tree trunk as a 
centre to the circumference of the circle 
in which it was possible for any chest- 
nut to fall and with short sticks would 
scratch every leaf and twig around, in 
search of the chestnut that might be hid 
under it. Thus this line swung around 
the tree as a sail might its mast, until it 
had completed the circle, when the 
chestnuts were gathered ready to be 
shipped to city folk—to give them a 
taste of the flavor of a chestnut but 
nothing of the delights of chestnutting. 

On the gravelly hills of eastern Ohio 
there still stand a few lonely chestnuts, 
hoary with age—mute monuments of 
the departed forest. Had the sturdy 
axeman of the primeval forest realized 
what he was doing for future generations 
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of boys in sparing, here and there, a 
chestnut, when he sent the towering oak 
crashing to the ground, we would not 
now see so few still standing in their na- 
tive soil—calling sheep and cattle away 
from the burning rays of the mid-sum- 
mer sun to the cool shade under the 
wide extended arms of their dome-like 
tops; or calling the boys to listen to the 
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music of their falling nuts, or to drink in 
the beauties of Nature, while satiated 
with the wealth of brown fruit; or to 
enjoy a winter's evening, when, 
“ Between the andiron’s straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 
The apples spurted in a row, 


And close at hand the basket stood, 
With nuts from brown October's woed.”’ 


FOLLOWING THE CHEYENNES. 


A TRUE STORY OF THE KANSAS FRONTIER. 


By O. O. OSBORN. 





WAS sitting in front 
of the hotel in 
Hoxie, Kansas, one 
evening a short time 
ago, talking with a 
number of _ travel- 
ling men, when Lew 
Korb, the sheriff of 





that county, came 
up. I have known 
Korb all my life. 


He was a young 
man back in Osborne 
County when my 
parents moved there 
in 1872. His family 
had gone west in 
69 or ’70, and as a 
young man he had 
spent his time hunt- 
ing buffalo, break- 
ing and handling wild horses and 
punching cattle. Korb is an interest- 
ing talker and is especially well in- 
formed on the pioneer days of Western 
Kansas. Our talk drifting to early 
days, he told us, among other things, 
of the last raids of the Cheyennes 
through the northern part of the State. 
It happened a year or so before he 
moved into that country, but he told 
it as related to him by an old Indian 
fighter and Government scout by the 
name of Bugler. I cannot give it in 








his language but write it as I remem- 
ber it from him. 

In those days Concordia was the 
farthest trading post west up the Solo- 
mon and Republican Rivers in Kansas. 
West of there, however, there was 
much fine country and the settlements 
were fast pushing westward. For 
years this had been the hunting 
ground of the Indians, and they re- 
sented the coming of the white man, 
but soldiers from the forts were con- 
tinually scouting the country and the 
red man was fast losing ground. This 
country was the summer home of the 
buffalo and they were here by count- 
less thousands. As yet the white hunt- 
ers had not learned to kill them solely 
for their robes and the Indians only 
killed what they actually needed. In 
1868 a few adventurous settlers were 
to be found along the creeks in Mitchell 
and Jewell Counties, but they had been 
there but a short time and farmed but 
little. 

sugler had been acting as a scout for 
the Government since the close of the 
War and had concluded to locate his 
family on a claim in Mitchell County 
near where Glen Elder stands today. 
In June, 1868, he returned to Leaven- 
worth, obtained a 30 days’ leave of 
absence, hired a young man to work 
on his claim that summer, loaded his. 
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household goods and family into a 
wagon and started west. Everything 
went well until he was within a day’s 
drive of his claim, when early one 
morning they were surprised to see a 
number of teams hurrying east. When 
they came up, Bugler discovered that 
they were settlers who had thrown a 
few things into their wagons and were 
making all possible haste out of the 
country; they informed him that the 
Indians had made a raid the day before, 
had killed a great many settlers and 
had driven off and killed all the stock 
they could find. This was bad news. 
It would never do to take his family 
farther and he felt that it was his duty 
to go at once to the relief of the set- 
tlers. He knew that somewhere to the 
northwest of where they were there 
was a company of regulars under Capt. 
Payne and he determined to find them 
if possible. He had no extra horse and 
there was none to spare among the set- 
tlers; so, ordering his man to turn and 
return to Fort Leavenworth as fast as 
possible, with his gun, some dried 
meat, etc., he set out west on foot and 
alone. 

He traveled all that day and early 
that night came to the place where 
the massacre had occurred. He did 
not stop, but kept on all that night. 
Early the next morning he came upon 
a trader who had three horses. He 
told him what had happened and asked 
him to go along and help find the sol- 
diers. This the trader refused to do. 
He then asked him to let him have 
one of the ponies but this was also 
refused; he then tried to buy one of 
them, offering him all the money he 
had—about $100—and again met with 
a refusal. Being too tired to walk 
farther if it could be avoided, and too 
determined to turn back now, Bugler 
brought his gun to his shoulder and 
informed the man that he wanted one 
of those ponies and wanted it d—— 
quick. Then he made the man saddle 
one of them and mounted it and rode 
away. About noon that day he struck 


a fresh trail of some horsemen, and, 
knowing that they were cavalry, he 
followed them and came up with Capt. 
Payne and his men about 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon. In a very few minutes 
those troopers were riding east on the 
double-quick. 

Bugler informed Payne of the actions 
of the trader and how he had secured 
the pony he was riding, and the stern 
face of the Captain grew sterner as he 
ordered the scout to lead him to the 
trader’s camp. Along about midnight 
they came to the camp of the trader, 
who was at once placed under arrest. 
Here the troopers dismounted, fed their 
horses, got something to eat them- 
selves and took a short rest. They did 
not stay long—being on the move long 
before it was light in the east and tak- 
ing the trader with them. The latter, 
however, was not allowed to ride even 
one of his own horses, being made to 
walk or run between two mounted 
troopers. They kept him until an op- 
portunity was found of- sending him 
to the fort, making him walk all the 
time. 

They struck the Indians’ trail that 
day, and, without waiting to bury the 
murdered settlers, followed it. Some 
fifty people had been killed, and Payne 
was satisfied that it was the work of 
the Cheyennes. From the size of the 
trail the soldiers concluded that there 
were at least 150 Indians in the band. 
They had finished their depredations 
on Limestone Creek and gone on 
north up the Limestone, across White 
Rock and Burr Oak Creeks and so over 
the State line into Nebraska. Near 
the State line the soldiers found the 
body of a child some 2 or 3 years old. 
It had been tomahawked and thrown 
aside., Before this they had found a 
number of pieces of cloth hanging to 
bushes and limbs of trees along the 
trail and were satisfied that the In- 
dians had some white women whom 
they had captured at the settlements. 
They buried the child on a little knoll, 
and, as they laid the little thing away, 
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’ayne turned to his men and said: 
* Boys—that little life shall be avenged 
if it takes us until snow flies to do it.” 
Tears glistened on the cheeks of many 
a grim face before him as the men 
swung into their saddles, to form in 
columns of four. 

The Indians kept north until they 
came to the Republican River; then 
turned and went west. They followed 
the Republican to where the Prairie 
Dog empties into it and then turned 
southwest up the Prairie Dog. There 
were a great many buffalo in the coun- 
try at this season; the Indians were 
splendid hunters, and, their ponies be- 

ing fresh, they easily kept ahead of the 
' troopers—if indeed they were even 
aware that they were being followed. 
They had now a three days’ start of 
Payne and the Army horses were run 
down with over-work and long marches. 

Payne had no grain for his horses and 
they had to subsist on- buffalo grass. 
At every camp the Indians had made 
the soldiers would find bits of cloth 
tied to trees and bushes, and knew by 
this that the women were still alive. 
The redskins followed the Prairie Dog 
to its headwaters and then kept on 
southwest. By this time Payne saw 
that the chase was to be a long one 
and sent Bugler back to the scene of 
the massacre with ten men, to bury the 
dead. Bugler struck the north branch 
of the Solomon River and followed it 
down to the present site of Cawker 
City; then struck across to where the 
settlers had been murdered. He could 
never talk about burying those people 
without his eyes filling with tears. It 
was now some 12 days since the massa- 
cre and the task was a difficult one. 
At one place, after burying a family, 
they were astonished to see some small 
barefoot tracks in the dust in a path 
near the cabin; they followed them, 
and, after hunting through the woods, 
found two little boys some 6 and 
8 years old who had been away 
from the house when the Indians came 
and who had been hiding in the bushes 
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all these days and nights, living on 
dough mixed from some flour that the 
Indians had overlooked. 

All this time Payne and his men 
were hard on the track of the Indians. 
After leaving the headwaters of the 
Prairie Dog and the Solomon, water 
was hard to get, and on this account 
buffalo and other game were scarce. 
The Cheyennes made no stop here, but 
crossed over into Colorado northwest 
of Fort Wallace. It was now that the 
soldiers began to suffer. Their provi- 
sions gave out and they were forced 
to live on mule meat. A great many of 
them wanted to give up and Payne had 
hard work to handle them. Those 
long, hot days when the buffalo grass 
acted as a reflector for the sun and 
when they would frequently ride for 
12 or 14 hours without a drop of water, 
were enough to turn the strongest will. 
But not so with Payne. His eyes 
glowed with a deeper fire as he as- 
sured his men that somewhere, some- 
how, they were certain to come up 
with the Indians. 

As they neared the foothills water 
and game became more plentiful and 
the soldiers became more _ hopeful. 
After crossing the salt marshes into 
New Mexico, the Cheyennes, believing 
that they had put more than enough 
distance between them and the scene 
of their crimes, began to take it easy. 
At last the hour that had been in Capt. 
Payne’s mind through all those long 
weary weeks was near at hand. He 
moved cautiously, sending out his best 
scouts to locate the Indians. They 
were not long in doing so, and, just at 
daybreak one morning, Payne led his 
men onto their camp. It was located 
on a small stream, with a _ rocky 
ridge to the north. Payne and one 
of his scouts crawled up to look the 
ground over, and in doing so were as- 
tonished to see two white women stand 
ing near one of the east lodges of the 
camp, talking. They attracted the at- 
tention of the women and motioned 
them to walk east. Payne then hur- 
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ried back to his command and sent 
six troopers around to the east to meet 
the women; then, without waiting to 
see if they were successful, he gave the 
order— “ Charge!” Down into the 
camp of the sleeping Indians came the 
regulars like a cyclone but more deadly 
and destructive. It was an absolute 
surprise to the Cheyennes and no quar- 
ter was asked or shown. The soldiers 
charged through the camp, emptying 
their carbines, and then came back 
with their six-shooters and _ sabres. 
Every man was fighting alone now and 


used up. He returned to Fort Hayes 
and there made out his report—one of 
the most satisfactory ever made in bor- 
der warfare. 

Thirty-six years have gone into his- 
tory, and June is here again. I rode 
through Mitchell County a few days 
ago and looked out over the scene of 
some of those early tragedies. The 
log hut has long since given place to 
the fine frame dwelling of the success- 
ful farmer and a new generation lives 
there who know little of the struggles 
of their forefathers. Capt. Payne and 

















‘“‘That bloody day so far to the east was well avenged.” 





that bloody day so far to the east was 
well avenged. Only two of the Chey- 
ennes got away to tell the tale. The 
two white women were saved and 
proved to be all the captives there 
were. One was a girl less than 20 and 
the other a woman some 12 years older. 
It was her child that had been killed 
the first day out. Payne rounded up 
the ponies of the Indians and started 
back for Kansas. He took his time 
crossing the sand hills and alkali 
plains, for horses and men were sadly 


Scout Bugler have long been called to 
their reward—along with the thous- 
ands of other brave men who lead Civ- 
ilization over the border. The Chey- 
ennes have made their last raid and 
their war-cry is heard no more; the 
buffalo too have become extinct. But 
as we recall those early times we fer- 
vently wish that more of the brave 
souls who made the grand old Sun: 
flower State possible were here to en- 
joy it in all its beauty today. 
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BEAUTIES OF MEADOWTHORPE. 


By NANCY LEWIS GREENE. 


O visitor to the Blue Grass region 
fails to seek and receive far be- 
yond his expectations hospitality 

at ‘‘Meadowthorpe” — home of Col. 
James E. Pepper and one of the most 
noted of the stock farms which have 
made Kentucky famous. It is easy of 
access, with a level turnpike leading to 
its outer gateway and its rich, loamy 
meadows stretching off toward the track 
of the Queen and Crescent Railway. 
Tourists from all parts of the world have 
visited it, attracted by a two-fold interest 
—the celebrated thoroughbreds which 
have been bred there and the Colonel 
himself, who is quite a picturesque char- 
acter, courteous, kind-hearted and hos- 
pitable to a fault. He is not only one 
of the shrewdest and most successful 
breeders and racers of fast horses in 
America, but is probably the most wide- 
ly known distiller in the world, having 


been chosen as an authority upon the 
subject by Chauncey Depew who pub- 
lished Col. Pepper’s paper on “ Distilla- 
tion” in “One Hundred Years of Ameri- 
can Commerce,” 

The great-grandfather of Col. James 
E. Pepper erected the first distillery in 
the State of Kentucky, and three gener- 
ations have contributed their heritage of 
experience and knowledge to the pres- 
ent representative in the production of 
his famous brands of whiskey. At the 
Pepper home, which is built in Colonial 
style and furnished with taste and ele- 
gance, hospitality is dispensed at all 
hours, and in the dining-room a hand- 
some mahogany round table stands ever 
ready for use, with its cut glass de- 
canters, massive silver service and cheer- 
ing refreshments to tempt the visitor or 
satisfy the intimate friend. The especial 
pride of the Colonel’s heart adorns the 
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AN OCTOBER MORNING AT MEADOWTHORPE. 


Photo by C J. Ross. 





sideboard—the magnificent Doncaster 
Cup, won by King’s Courier in England. 
This valuable trophy had never been 
brought out of the British Empire until 
Colonel Pepper’s horse captured it in 
one of the hardest fought races ever 
run on European soil. English sports- 
men, who did not want to see the cup 
brought out of their dominion, offered 
him a fabulous price for it, but the sturdy 
American refused to take any sum for it, 


bringing the rich prize to adorn the side- 
board of his Kentucky home. Meadow- 
thorpe is a model of comfort and con- 
venience, and here Colonel and Mrs. 
Pepper reside and entertain their friends, 
when not in the East watching the trials 
of their thoroughbreds. A native Ken- 
tuckian, Col. Pepper has entered his 
horses upon every track’ of importance, 
and proved himself equal if not superior 
to any of the Eastern sportsmen in the 
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breeding, developing and racing of fast 
horses for pure love of the sport. It is 
said that in the number of entries made 
none outrank him—not even the multi- 
millionaires, to whom heavy expenses 
would seem less important. Col. Pepper 
believes in developing the greatest num- 
ber of good racers out of the least nu- 
cleus from which to choose, and his 
theory has proved most successful; for 
he has bred more winners out of the 
smallest number of yearlings than any 
other breeder perhaps in the world. 

The stables at Meadowthorpe are as 
handsome and costly in their way as the 
dwelling house, and every modern con- 
venience is supplied in all of the build- 
ings on the farm. The Meadowthorpe 
thoroughbred youngsters are verily born 
with silver bits in their mouths, for no 
cost is considered in their development 
or shelter. In summer, in the sunny 
meadows, they graze knee-deep in luxu- 
riant blue grass, as frisky and mischiev 
ous as school children turned out to 
play. Often a spirited group of shapely 
yearlings is seen at the edge of a little 
glittering lake of clear water which re- 
flects their intelligent faces and soft, 
bright eyes. They give life to a sgene 
of exquisite landscape beauty, and, if un- 
disturbed, will wade out into the crystal 
pool, to drink with their hoofs in the 
cooling depths. In winter they are sta- 
bled and exercised and trained under 
cover, and careful supervision of their 
education is made by the experienced 
superintendent of the stock farm, Mr. John 
Offutt, a brother-in-law of Col. Pepper. 


AFIELD. 


At Meadowthorpe some of the great- 
est race horses in the world have been 
bred, though the history of the place as 
a breeding establishment is comparative- 
ly modern. Its first noted stallion was 
Kentarka, sire of Meadowthorpe, who 
traces to winners of numerous classic 
events, won a number of good stakes as 
a two-year-old, was a Derby winner as a 
three-year-old, and kept on winning in 
his 4th, 5th and 6th years until retired 
to his native Kentucky pastures. Time- 
maker won over 50 races, but the great- 
est interest centers in a quartette of two- 
year-olds, bred by Col. Pepper, who cap- 
tured all the honors in all the classic 
events of the year in which they raced, 
both in the East and West. They were 
Kentucky, King Barleycorn, Black Venus 
and Satin Slipper. Then came the great 
King’s Courier, who defeated every rival 
in America as a two-year-old and as a 
three-year-old was taken to England, 
where he won the. famous Doncaster 
Cup, defeating all ages, at all distances. 

Col. Pepper raced another quartette 
of his own breeding in the year follow- 
ing, which carried his fame to every part 
of the world. They were a string of 
“Peppers” — including King Pepper, 
Prince Pepper, Princess Pepper and 
Queen Pepper. King Pepper, as a three- 
year-old, and Whiskey King, as a two- 
year-old, both broke the track record at 
Brooklyn on the same day, known as 
Pepper Day in turf annals. The other 
three thoroughbred Peppers have won 
fame for their owner in many trials on 
‘various tracks. 


A SONG OF THE SEA. 


By FRANK H. SWEET. 


The sea it is blue and fair, 
And the sky is blue and gray, 
And the fisherman’s song as he rows along 
Goes floating away, away. 
The gulls they circle and wheel, 
And the white-capped waves roll by, 
And afar on the sea, where the end may be, 
The billows they wash the sky. 


The billows they roll and roll, 
And the sea-mews wheel and cail, 

And the noon of the sun, into gold lace spun, 
Comes shimmering over all. 

The wind is merry and light, 
And coaxes the waves to play, 

And the fisherman's song as he rows along 
Goes floating away, away. 
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A CARIBOU HUNT IN THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 


By GEORGE 


HE CARIBOU is an animal little 
J i known to American sportsmen 

(except the few who hunt them 
in the State of Maine)—although they 
are sometimes killed near the British 
line in Minnesota. North of the United 
States their range extends from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and within the 
Arctic Circle. They furnish food and 
raiment to a great extent to the em- 
ployes of the numerous Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s trading posts scattered over 
this vast domain of wilderness, as well 
as to the numerous tribes of Indians 
and Eskimos who supply the posts with 
furs. They are numerous in the ex- 
panse of low swampy land extending 
east and north of Lake Winnipeg and 
it was there that I killed my first cari- 
bou. Since I had arrived at Berens 
River, in the employ of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, 4 months previous to my 
hunt, the Indians who traded and 
begged at the post always promised to 
repay advances of ammunition in cari- 
bou meat “when the heavy snow 
comes.” Among the few who loitered 
around the post in summer was an In- 
dian known as Ke-way-tin, of unknown 
pedigree. Tall and lithe, with clean- 
cut, regular features, in marked con- 
trast to our Muscago hunters, his strag- 
gling mustache showed a faint strain of 
white blood in his veins. He spoke 
fairly good Canadian French and a lit- 
tle English. It must have been about 
Christmas, as I was sitting in my log 
shanty watching the pot boil in the 
mud fireplace and listening to the pat- 
ter of the snow, driven by a strong 
wind against the parchment windows, 
that the door suddenly opened—letting 
in a mass of snow and Kewaytin, who, 
after squatting himself on the floor in 
front of the fire, imparted the startling 
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information that he was hungry and 
out of tobacco. Having filled him up 
with boiled whitefish and replenished 
his pipe, I asked him what had become 
of all that caribou meat he was to bring 
in, in return for past favors? 

“Wait a few days,” he replied. 
“ When it stops snowing I go to Grand 
Marais and get plenty meat; kill them 
easy now—plenty snow.” 

Three days later, with 3 Eskimo dog 
sleds and 12 dogs, accompanied by Ke- 
waytin and another Indian with an 
unpronounceable name, I left Berens 
River on an expedition that proved 
anything but a pleasure trip. 

Our first twelve miles was through 
timber. The snow was light; our snow- 
shoes sunk very deep, and our dogs 
slumped in our trail—making travel 
slow and tiresome. 

The dogs were about used up and 
howled with delight when they were 
unharnessed. We camped in the snow 
in a dense spruce thicket on the edge 
of the Grand Marais (or big swamp). 
A small stream evidently skirted the 
timber, as a line of black alders and 
willows protruded from the deep 
snow, on the buds of which a large 
flock of snow-white ptarmigan were 
feeding. They were not molested, as 
we had only ounce ball and buckshot. 
About a mile across the swamp were 
numerous island ridges of rock and 
patches of spruce and balsam timber, 
which the Indians assured me were 
the feeding grounds of the caribou. 
Lichens growing on the rocks and 
hanging moss on the timber furnish 
them an ample supply of food and they 
keep their trails or runways beaten 
down between the islands. Once turned 
out of their trails, they are easily run 
down in snowshoes. Several islands 
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were passed before we struck a freshly 
trodden trail leading into a heavily 
timbered island embracing about 40 
acres, which we skirted until we reached 
the spot where the trail emerged. 
As there were no fresh tracks there 
it was evident that we had located the 
herd. Driving the dog teams into the 
timber, they were secured by tying the 
tail lines of the sleds to trees. My 
next move was to go along the trail 
leading from the timber, dig a hole 
in the snow with a snowshoe and get 
out of sight, while one of the Indians 
(in case the caribou should take their 
back track) did the same on the trail 
leading in. As soon as Kewaytin, who 
was watching me, saw that I was under 
cover, he started in, to drive them out. 
In about 15 minutes I heard the report 
of his old flintlock—which in the crisp, 
cold air sounded like the crash of a 
twelve-pounder—and a big buck with 
magnificent antlers came toward me 
at a lively trot, followed by 2 smaller 
bucks, 2 does and 2 fawns. It was 
bitter cold, but I warmed up, or forgot 
the cold at the sight. I had hard work 
to follow instructions, which were to 
allow them to get up close and drive 
them off into the deep snow, without 
firing. When the leader was within 
20 yds. I rose up and shouted at them 
and they started to turn back, just as 
Kewaytin emerged from the timber 
on their trail. Panic-stricken, they 
plunged into the deep- snow and 
ploughed along at a gait which threat- 
ened to outstrip me, although the snow 
was much more compact and conse- 
quently afforded better snowshoeing 
than in the timber. 

They headed for tke timber across 
the swamp. I followed at a rapid gait 
and soon had the satisfaction of seeing 
that they were getting blown and that 
I was gaining on them. One of the 
fawns stopped, completely used up, 
and was bowled over with a shot be- 
hind the ear, and a few minutes later 
the other fawn, unable to keep up with 
the older and stronger animals, shared 


the same fate. I had to stop to reload 
my double-barrelled shotgun. My fin- 
gers were stiff with cold, so that it 
was hard work, and before I had loaded 
Kewaytin passed me at a rattling gait 
and started for the leader of the herd, 
which he managed to head off and kill 
before he reached the timber, where in 
the light snow they would easily have 
outstripped us. He did not stop to 
reload his flintlock, but headed them 
back the way they had come and be- 
fore they reached their beaten trail 1 
had killed the remaining four. As 
soon as the excitement was over, I 
realized that I was about tired out and 
had hard work to raige my snowshoes. 
On being joined by the Indians, we 
returned to where we had left the dog 
sleds. Our next move was to make 
camp and haul in our meat. We 
selected a sheltered spot at the base of 
a huge boulder where there was 
plenty of dead spruce and tamarack for 
fuel. I proceeded to carpet our hole in 
the snow with balsam boughs and sent 
the Indians out with the dog teams to 
bring in the meat. The tea was hardly 
made before they returned with 2 
fawns and 2 does. 

It was well on toward evening and 
we had eaten nothing since daybreak; 
so no time was wasted in getting the 
frying-pan filled with juicy caribou 
steak and giving the dogs their fill of 
liver. Having satisfied our hunger, the 
other caribou were brought into camp 
and 4 of them were skinned and 
lashed onto the dog sleds, ready for 
an early start in the morning; while 
the 3 we were obliged to leave behind 
were covered with spruce boughs, tied 
on with moosewood bark (to keep off 
the ravens and meat birds) and hung 
high on tripods out of reach of strag- 
gling foxes, lynx or wolverines, which 
always show up on the trail of the 
hunter. The Indians were disappoint- 
ed in not striking a larger herd and 
seemed sulky because I refused to pro- 
long the hunt, but I was glad to roll 
up in my buffalo robe and rest my 
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weary bones. The night was cold and 
calm, and the Northern lights illumi- 
nated the sky with a soft radiance that 
seemed almost supernatural. The 


smoke, when the dogs showed signs of 
restlessness and finally set up a howl 
that would have shamed a pack of 
wolves. “ What’s the matter, Keway- 

















‘*Kewaytin managed to head off the leader ot the herd before he reached the timber.” 





occasional cracking of the frozen tim- 
ber was the only sound to break the 
stillness. The Indians were sitting 
before the fire, wrapped in their blan- 
kets and taking their Good Night 


tin?” I asked. “Don’t know—fool 
dogs smell something,” he replied, as 
with his dog whip he lashed them right 
and left, until they crawled back into 
their snow burrows. ‘The cause of the 
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excitement proved to be the presence 
of lynx, as was shown by tracks sur- 
rounding the camp, when, at daybreak, 
we prepared for our home trip. 

It is nothing unusual to run across 
herds of from 40 to 60 caribou during 
the winter season; but until the snow 
is 3 or 4 ft. deep they cannot be over- 
taken on snowshoes. During the bare 
ground period they dre wary and fleet 
and few are killed by the Indians. As 
we had over 5,000 frozen whitefish at 
the post, which was sufficient for our- 
selves and our 30 Eskimo sled dogs, we 
had all the meat we wanted; and, in 
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spite of the protests of my Indian com- 
panions, we started to make the 
return trip of 15 miles as soon as we 
had breakfast. With a well beaten 
trail and urged on by the extreme 
cold, we made the trip in less than 5 
hours. The day after our return Ke- 
waytin and his two squaws brought 
in the remaining 3 caribou. It makes 
considerable difference whether a man 
is hunting for meat or for pleasure, and 
running caribou on snowshoes with the 
temperature between 30 and 40 degrees 
below zero, is about as hard a propo- 
sition as one wants to go up against. 


A DRIVE IN THE TECHE COUNTRY. 


By HELEN GRAY. 


S A RULE, few peo- 
ple find enjoyment in 
a winter landscape; 
but in the Téche 
Country, whichever 
way you may turn, 
you have the grand 
old live-oaks to offer 
you a picture of de- 
light. Then, too, the 
Creoles and Acadi- 
ans of olden days 
surrounded their 
homes with every- 
thing evergreen in 
the way of vines, 
plants and _ trees. 
The effect is most 
pleasing. I recall 
with much pleasure 
a drive I enjoyed last 
February through one of the most 
beautiful portions of the Téche Coun- 
try. For several miles we passed be- 
tween hedges of Cherokee rose bushes, 
which, as hedges go, were mountain- 
ous in size. They were relics of those 
days when a love for the beautiful was 
more rife than it is now. These 
hedges are seen extensively through- 














out the Téche Country. Already they 
were spotted with white and in a few 
weeks would be masses of snowy 


blooms. Beyond, and flanking both 
sides of the road, were groves of 


immense Attakapas oaks, hung in sil- 


very moss. Beneath them the lily 
plants glowed green. There is no 


grander sight on the face of the earth 
than a forest of live-oaks. 

Before the Acadians and Creoles 
came to the land, it was peopled by 
the Attakapas Indians—a ferocious, 


man-eating tribe. Strange that the 
natures of these Indians should not 


have been softened under the influence 
of so much beauty. This portion of 
Louisiana has also been called the At- 
takapas District. Spanish Lake is on 
our way—a fine sheet of water, in the 
center of which is a bubbling spring. 
Fishing here is par excellence. 

We cross the Téche several times, 
always stopping to admire its quiet 
loveliness. Curious that a stream so 
famed in poetry should have a name of 
ugly significance. Téche, in Indian 
parlance, means snake. According to 
the legend, a serpent of immense pro- 
portions once haunted the banks of 
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the Bayou. When it was at last dis- 
patched by Indian arrows, the deed 
was made memorable by calling the 
stream “ Tenche” or “ Téche,” signify- 
ing snake. 

Along the way at intervals are the 
homes of the planters. Those that 
we passed were of the type that pre- 
vails in Louisiana. Three dormer 
windows set in a sloping roof and gal- 
lery extending the length of the house 
Simple, but refined looking, I was glad 
to count only one gingerbread struc- 
ture among them. 

Once we came to a negro cabin on 
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search of Gabriel, flowed softly at her 
feet. 

Occasionally we came upon the 
home of a peasant Acadian. These 
people may be ambitionless and many 
of them illiterate, but among their vir- 
tues is one most worthy of emulation. 
Their homes are kept scrupulously 
neat and clean. 

When we came out into the open, 
the broad acres that stretched away 
on either side betokened plantations 
under high cultivation. Sometimes 
there would be a rice plantation on 
one side of the road and on the other 








A TYPICAL ROAD SCENE 
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IN THE TECHE COUNTRY. 





the edge of the Bayou, in one of the 
most attractive spots we had seen. It 
looked so insignificant beneath the 
glorious trees, for any one of which 
Carnegie would be glad to offer a for- 
tune, could he but remove it. A 
woman was wringing out clothes, her 
back to us. Her head was tied up in 
a red handkerchief. We stopped and 
watched her, as leisurely, most leis- 
urely, she wrung out her clothes and 
hung them on the line. All uncon- 
scious seemed she that the grey moss 
waved softly above her in the golden 
atmosphere, and that the placid 
stream, up which Evangeline came in 


fields planted in sugar cane. It was 
not the merry season on the sugar 


plantations, when the swish of the 
cane blade is heard in the air, laying 
low the purplish green stalks for the 
two-wheeled cart to come by and 
“tote” to the cars, whence they will 
be hustled to the sugar mill. That 
season comes in September. Then the 
plantations are alive with merriment. 
It is rather the quiet season. The 
refinery, with its tall black chimneys, 
is motionless; the quarters seem de- 
serted; the blades of green cane are 
just beginning to peep above the 
earth. In one field they are preparing 
the ground, and I see a mockingbird 








following the plough, with death in his 
eyes for the earthworm. As for the 
rice fields, all you can now see is the 
rich loamy soil. 

Lastly we came to one of the most 
noted places in the Far South—yclept, 
“The Shadows on the Téche.” Poets 
and authors have often partaken of 
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the hospitality of this ideal home of 
Louisiana’s olden days and lifted 
their pens to pay it tribute. Lafcadio 
Hearn and Charles Dudley Warner 
were lovers of the Téche Country; so, 
if I be accused of too much enthusi- 
asm, I may point to the greater minds 
that have rejoiced here before me. 


THE WAY IT SEEMED. 
'. By BELLE A, HITCHCOCK. 


Everywhere the flowers their fragrant blossoms flung. 
Every day the sun shone, 
Nightly skies were star sown. 
Every rippling river had a silver tongue. 
O! that’s the way it seemed when we were young. 
Good times were thick as posies 
Or bees around the roses; 
Ah me! old Time discloses 
Things will not stay “just so”; 
Then, fresh anticipation, 
And joyous aspiration, 
Met us at every station 
In that sweet long ago. 


And everywhere the flowers their fragrant blossoms flung. 
Every day the sun shone, 
Nightly skies were star sown. 

Every rippling river had a silver tongue. 

O! that’s the way it seemed when we were young. 


Every little daisy tossing in the grass 
To a windy measure, 
Dancing just for pleasure, 
Seemed to our bright fancy but a smiling lass; 
And every wish was sure to come to pass. 
For no one ever said things 
That made us fear or dread things, 
We mourned no past nor fled things 
In that charmed long ago. 
But good times were a-coming, 
Like bees ’round roses, humming; 
Our happy hearts kept drumming: 
“It will be always so.” 


And everywhere the flowers their fragrant blossoms flung. 
Every day the sun shone, 
Nightly skies were star sown. 

Every rippling river had a silver tongue. 

O! that’s the way it seemed when we were young. 
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JIM AND JENNIE. 


THE STORY OF A PAIR OF RUFFED GROUSE. 


By EDMUND J. SAWYER. 


ALVIN, a farmer with whom I 
used to board while duck hunting, 
was walking before me, carrying 

my decoys. The boat-house, for which 
we were bound, was half a mile away. 
We walked down a rough road used in 
winter for hauling wood from a patch of 
pine, hemlock, mapleand beech. Through 
this wood the road wound for a distance 
of 200 yds. Malvin’s was one of a doz- 
en farms that covered all the surround- 
ing territory as far as the eye could 
reach; and it was the only one with any- 
thing like a wood on it. 

‘‘Malvin,” I said, as we entered the 
wood, ‘‘why don’t you get some par- 
tridges and put them in here? There is no 
other cover around and they would stay 
here.’ ‘ Well,” answered Malvin, ‘I 
never took no pa’tic’lar fancy to pa’- 
tridges after Jim and Jennie was gone.” 
“Who?” ITasked. ‘“Didn’t I ever tell 
you about them two old pa’tridge that 
used to be in the lot here?” “No.” 
“Well, that was nigh 12 year ago now. 
Pa’tridges were never very plentiful 
around here. When these farmers came 
to settle and saw all the woods, they be- 
gan to cut down the trees; and finally it 
was pretty well thinned out except this 
here woods lot o’ mine. I never cut 
more wood than I could use for myself, 


and then only just as I wanted it. Well, 
of course, as the trees got scarce, what 
pa’tridge wa’n’t killed came in here where 
it was thicker. Winter come, and we 
hunted them birds till they were almost 
all shot off; we’d see one or two some- 
times but they were as wild as deer. 
Then it was almost spring and we were 
busy getting ready for planting; so we 
didn’t bother ’°em any more. But one 
day, early that spring, my boy found a 
pa’tridge nest with 12 eggs in it, under 
yon’ hemlock. Well, instead of telling 
me about it, the way he should, he took 
the eggs home and broke 3 of ’em get- 
ting ’em there. He had a banty that 
wanted to set and he put them pa’tridge 
eggs under her. He never told me a 
thing about it till they were hatched, 
when he knowed it was too late for me 
to say anything. He knew if I’d a- 
knowed it, I1’d made him leave the nest 
alone. Well, there were 9 eggs and 7 
of ’em hatched. One night the rats 
killed 2 of the chicks; and 1 of ’em got 
drowned in the well, and another got 
smothered in the feed bin; so when they 
got old enough to scratch fer them- 
selves there were only 3 of ’em left. 
“Well, come fall, and them 3 pa’- 
tridges they come over in this woods 
lot; but they were as tame as hens; I 
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used to see em every day I came over 
for wood. About the middle of winter 
one of ’em got killed by a fox. I found 
the place next day: there was a fox’s 
tracks around and lots of big feathers 
and blood on the snow. The other two 
got along all right. I wouldn’t let no- 
body shoot ’em, and next spring they 
‘raised a nice covey of young ones. In 
the fall we shot them all off but was 
careful not to shoot the old ones: we 
knew ’em ’cause they had longer tails 
than the others. Well, I got to be at- 
tached to them two pa’tridges and knew 
“em just as well as I know my own chil- 
dren. They were as tame as could be; 
they would eat out of my hand and 
wa’n’t afraid a bit. For 4 or 5 years 
they had their nest under a hemlock 
near an old log. I never let any one 
touch the young ones till they were 
full-fledged and the law opened on ’em. 

“During the winter, Jim—that’s what 
I called the male one—and Jennie—that 
was the other—were always together. 
Whenever I came by the old cedar 
where they used to stay nights, Jim he’d 
sit up, kinder startled like when he 
heard me coming, but as soon ’s he saw 
it was only me he’d settle down again 
so close to Jennie you couldn't tell 
where one left off and t’other begun. 
And so, you see, that’s the way they 
were—kinder devoted like. Well, they 
must have been there for over six 
years. In that clearing we passed just 
after coming into the woods I used to 
feed ’em when I came for wood. I used 
to bring ’em corn and wheat whenever I 
came over, ’cause pickings are scarce in 
winter when there’s lots of snow on the 
ground. 

“Well, one day, ‘long in March, I 
didn’t see ’em in the clearing. I didn’t 
think much of that, though, ’cause I 
knowed it was a terrible cold snap and 
thought maybe they was warmin’ each 
other by huddling close together, the 
way I’d seen ’em do sometimes. I did- 


n’t see anything of ’em till I got to their 
roost, which was a log under an old ce- 
dar. Jennie was all alone on the log. I 
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never saw one of ’em before without the 
other was nearby, but I couldn’t see Jim 
anywheres. I walked up to the log, but 
Jennie she was sitting with her head 
’way down in her feathers and she did- 
n’t mind me no more ’n as if I were a 
beech leaf. She looked just like a sick 
hen; I couldn’t make her move, so I 
picked her up and went along. Well, I 
hadn’t gone far before she kinder raised 
her head and looked around. I thought 
she was getting well and that I’d better 
set her on her feet. So, when she kinder 
started like, I put her down. She looked 
ahead quickly and then she looked up 
at me frightened, as though I were a 
wild animal. Then she turned around 
quick as lightning and flew like the 
wind. She was heading straight for the 
old cedar and I watched her, not know- 
ing what to make of it. I walked along 
with my head down, thinking about it, 
but hadn’t taken a dozen steps before I 
ran plump into a big log lying across 
the path. Well, there on that log, right 
before my eyes, was the whole story. 
There were two rows of foot prints, 
where two pa’tridges had been walking 
along the log; in the middle was a place 
where the snow was brushed away and 
it was covered with blood. Well, I 
knew right away what had scared Jen- 
nie so and that I’d never see poor Jim 
again. I felt as if-1’d found a murdered 
man. There were a lot of boot-prints 
in the snow, where some one had come, 
and a hole where Jim had fallen, with 
the snow all blown away, as though he’d 
been flapping his wings when he was 
dying. 

‘‘A couple of hours later, when I was 
passing the roost under the old cedar, 
there sat Jennie all alone. At first I 
thought I’d take her home and show 
her all men wa’n’t alike. But then I 
thought she’d miss Jim more ’n as if 
she staid where she was; so I just left 
her alone. That night was the coldest 
we'd had all winter. The wind whistled 
and howled so it made one shiver, just 
hearing it. Then I thought of that poor 
pa’tiidge out there in the bare woods 
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—the first night she’d been alone for 
years—and I nearly cried. I could hard- 
ly keep from going and getting her and 
bringing her in where it was warm. 
Next morning, bright and early, I start- 
ed out to get a load of cordwood I’d 
been cutting the day before. As soon’s 
I opened the door the cold was so sharp 
it struck me in the face as if it were a 
club. But I buttoned my ’coon-skin 
tight and went along. The wind was 
blowing a hurricane and the snow was 
fine and drifting. When I got to the old 
cedar I looked for Jennie, and, sure 
enough, there she was yet—just as I 
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OUR SMALLER NORTHWESTERN LAKES. 





The true sportsman is always inter- 
ested in his environment—the habitat of 
his quarry, as well as the quarry itself, 
appealing to him in every conceivable 
way. Certainly much intellectual pleas- 
ure of a relaxing sort is obtained by a 
proper attitude towards one’s surround- 
ings. 

The day is not far distant when all 
large game will be comparatively scarce 
and even the royal sport of wild-fowl 
shooting will not go much beyond the 
bagging of a brace. Now, in view of 








“Its fine arenaceous shore loses its lustre: 





the first stage of its decline has begun.”’ 





had seen her the night before. She had 
her head tucked down in her feathers, 
as if she were taking a nap, or else she 
was cold. If ’t wa’n’t for the snow that 
was drifted breast-high on her, you’d 
have thought she had just lit there. 
But poor, poor Jennie! she was dead 
and frozen to ice. So that’s why there 
ain’t no more pa’tridges in the woods lot.” 





THE London Zoological Gardens have 
had hard luck with the two gorillas, recent- 
ly received from Africa— both having died 
within a few months of their arrival. 


the growing scarcity of game, another 
impetus must be given men—men of the 
city and strenuous men with a leaning 
toward the philosophy of Rousseau, who 
long for the atmosphere of field and 
flood. Interest must be aroused in the 
elements that go to make up the place 
of the sportsman’s outing; and in this 
little essay I shall dwell on one feature 
—namely, the lakes and ponds where 
the fowler obtains his sport. = 
There is a complaint annually that 
these resorts are growing fewer and few- 
er. Now, a sportsman with a philosoph- 
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ical turn of mind will naturally seek a 
cause for this growing scarcity of these 
smaller bodies of water. To begin at 
the beginning, we must look at the evo- 
lution of the earth from its earliest stages 
to the present time. If we go back 
a couple thousand years or so, we 
shall find that this planet was then sub- 
merged in a great body of water, occa- 
sioned by the melting of enormous gla- 
ciers. Thus, the numerous bodies of 
water in our Northwest are post-glacial 
lakes. In primitive times these lakes 
were of immense size—covering portions 
of entire States. Lake Agassiz is the 
name of an enormous lake which at one 
time covered the entire Red River Val- 
ley, which is today one of the most pro- 
ductive wheat areas in the world. On 
the coming of the pioneers, lakes large 
and small existed everywhere—remnants 
in the greater depressions of the earth’s 
surface. As years go by and this re- 
gion becomes more populous, the lakes 
and sloughs grow fewer and fewer. This 
fact is deplored by the sportsman, but is 
looked upon by the staid farmer as so 
many more fertile acres added to his 
homestead. 

Take a typical small lake of this kind. 
In the early pioneer days, it covered 
from 50 to 100 acres. When the settler 
first built his modest cabin at its margin 
it was a clear sheet of water—almost de- 
void of vegetation. On sounding it, the 
investigator will be surprised to find how 
shallow it is at all points, with a few ex- 
ceptions. It will then most likely abound 
in fish—especially pickerel. 

As years roll on, a great change will 
come over our lake. Vegetation will 
make encroaches upon it: the thrifty 
husbandman will guide his irresistible 
ploughshare down to its very edge. Its 
fine arenaceous shore will lose its lustre 
and its limpid water its lucidity. The 
few reeds, which once occupied only 
small portions, will have spread farther 
and farther towards its centre. The first 
stage of its decline has begun. The 
prime causes of this decline are the ar- 
dent tillage of those slopes (which, be- 
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fore, willingly shed their waters into its 
basin) and the consequent trespass of 
silt which invites the growth of vegeta- 
tion. Its shore is now dark and muddy, 
honeycombed with the depression of the 
hoofs of the herd; the tiny towers of the 
crayfish flourish here; the vegetation 
has been reinforced. 

There is now a zonal arrangement of 
gramineous warriors. They push forth 
with remorseless energy in military or- 
der. The first phalanx consists of that 
original and energetic occupant, the 
round and slippery reed; then come the 
rushes and the whole group of other 
sedges; behind them come the tall and 
graceful ranks of wild rice; farther up, 
on drier soil, are the family of mints and 
gentians. 

“Things rank and gross in nature possess it merely.” 

The frog, newt and tadpole thrive in 
its slimy and defiled waters. The im- 
precatory bittern builds his home in this 
wildness of grasses; herons swoop down 
into its creamed and mantled surface; 
shy coots haunt it and move warily 
among its sedges; water rails run along 
its damp shores, and here, in the spring- 
time, querulous blackbirds rear their 
broods. In the fall, it is the scene of 
the fowler’s manceuvres. The artillery 
of the breechloader is heard under the 
cover of the vapors of morning until the 
heavens glow with the “last steps of 
day.” Vast flocks of widgeon, teal, 
mallard and golden-eye rest and feed 
here, now, in their southward flight. 

The passing of a few years will see 
the consummation of our lake’s decline. 
It has become impacted with silt and 
over-run by vegetation—only a few acres 
being left in the centre, where the water 
oozes feebly above the soggy earth. 
Plants of the parsnip family will take 
kindly to this soil. During the early 
summer days we go out to look at the 
pond. The liquid element—the essen- 
tial part of it—is gone. Its watery evo- 
lution has run its course, and, as we 
first behold it, it glows with a golden 
hue. What may be those yellow in- 
truders? They are the early meadow 
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parsnip. As we enter among their nu- 
merous ranks, the hum of the honey 
bee greets our ear. The farmer gloats 
over the fertile sediment of this small 
patch of alluvial soil and next year 
comes forth a crop of red top or timo- 
thy, flourishing on the fatness of his 
mellow furrows Thus the lake, like all 
things, ‘“‘cometh forth like a flower and 
is destroyed and fleeth as a shadow, and 
never continueth in the same state.”’ 
Francis J. Maurin. 





WAITING FOR MY TRAIN. 





I am away out in Idaho today, sitting 
beneath a signboard that bears the le- 
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bordered with a centre of calmest blue. 
The rushes are peopled by myriads of 
red-winged blackbirds and the air is 
vocal with their musical Quong-quee- 
ree! as they rise in black clouds and 
flash their scarlet epaulets as they turn 
in the air. Off yonder on the open wa- 
ter float a pair of loons whose home is 
no doubt somewhere concealed among 
the tules on the farther shore. They 
float with the perfection of aquatic grace, 
looking like avian iron-clads as they cut 
the water with scarce a ripple. Anon 
they send forth to the listening hills a 
peal of laughter that is unlike any other 
sound in Nature. I stroll down nearer 
the shore and by so doing startle a 











‘““A few years more will see the consummation of our lake’s decline."’ 





gend Atcoma. I am waiting for a be- 
lated train, which will sometime this day 
come puffing around the curve, stop an 
instant for me to swing aboard and then 
go lumbering away to my destination. 
There is not a human habitation in sight 
and I must do something to break the 
tedium of the wait. What better than 
to set down my observations of the Na- 
ture world spread out at my feet? ’Tis 
indeed a pretty spot, this Algoma, situ- 
ate beside a reedy lake of the same 
name, that is the abode at this time of 
year of many feathered citizens who 
have congregated here to rear their 
young in undisturbed repose. The little 
sheet of water is rush-grown and alder- 


mother blue-winged teal with her nu- 
merous brood from their siesta upon the 
shore. The little fellows, divining that 
safety lies upon the distant shore, with 
great flapping of tiny wings and hustling 
of feet, shape their course for that haven 
of safety. The mother, always solicitous 
for her family, tries to attract my atten- 
tion by every art known to bird mothers. 
She droops one wing, as though sorely 
injured, and swims nearer the shore, ut- 
tering sharp quacks of alarm. At this 
Father Teal comes sailing through the 
air like a skyrocket and dips into the 
water beside his distracted mate. To- 


gether they circle around in the water, 
and I, to humor them, follow where they 
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seem to wish to lead. After leading me 
a chase of some three hundred yards 
they both suddenly acquire the art of 
flight, and, rising together, scurry away 
to where the brood is safely hidden 
among the tules. The loons have been 
deeply interested in the little drama 
enacted for my benefit and at its termi- 
nation give vent to such shrieks of de- 
moniac laughter as to fairly cause one 
to hold his ears. As I hurry away to 
escape this storm of derision, I run 
plump into a catbird who is sitting on 
an alder bush trilling his morning song 
to his brooding mate. At sight of so 
unaccustomed a figure as man, his note 
of gladness gives place to one of alarm 
and all the cats of famous Kilkenny 
seem turned loose at once. I get all 
the scolding in cat language that this 
blue fellow with the feline note is capa- 
ble of. I am not deterred, however, and 
must have at least a glimpse of that 
neatly woven nest that I opine is hidden 
snugly somewhere among the half-fallen 
snow bushes on the nearby hillside. It 
does not require an extended search to 
locate it, for the distressed housekeepers 
are nervously watching my search and 
uttering shrill protests at my invasion 
of their realm. There it is beneath the 
overhanging shield of green. Neatly 
concealed, it is well adapted to the pro- 
tective coloring of the dried bushes upon 
which it is situated. Four dark blue 
eggs rest upon their carpet of hair and 
moss. I retire a few feet and watch. 
The little mother, convinced that no 
harm is intended, returns to her home 
and settles herself down into the cup of 
the nest and gazes at me with wistful, 
half-apprehensive eyes. Birds may be 
the logical evolution of the serpents, as 
the scientists tell us, but there is some- 
thing touching and winning about them 
that appeals to the sympathy of every 
true lover of Nature. Being now a half- 
mile from the station where I must take 
my train, I leave my little slate- colored 
matron to her duties and wend my way 
thither. A deep cut is in my path 
through which the railroad runs and be- 
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side the track a little pool of water left 
by the last rain. Over its surface skim 
hundreds of swallows whose earth-dug 
burrows dot the sides of the cut. They 
are snapping up the insects that are 
playing over the water in the sunlight 
and doing it with incredible swiftness. 
In and out of the burrows they are dart- 
ing, playing at hide-and-seek with each 
other and all the time chirping in the 
merrie:t manner. As I penetrate deep- 
er into the cut, I startle a solitary king- 
fisher from his meditations. He was 
sitting upon an immense boulder, look- 
ing sagely into the water and no doubt 
making mental calculations as to where 
was the most likely place to nab some 
unsuspecting minnow for breakfast. At 
any rate I broke into his meditations 
and sent him cffin a heavy, lumbering, 
top-heavy flight, protesting in a harsh, 
strident key like the springing of a 
watchman’s rattle. He alights upon an- 
other boulder further away and alter- 
nately raises and lowers his black top- 
knot in an angry way. His brooding 
mate, hearing the disturbance, pokes her 
head out of a hole high up on the cliff- 
side and adds her rattle to the tumult. 
I suspect that should I dig six feet into 
the clay I might find several pure white 
eggs resting upon the bare earth that 
have long ere this developed into tiny 
kingfishers, all head and appetite. Then 
woe betide every finny fry that ventures 
into shallow water within the watchful 
ken of these expert fishers. There will 
be a flash of wings from the vantage 
point of some dead cottonwood, a splash 
of a rapidly falling body, an impaling of 
the unlucky minnow upon a spear like 
beak and then joy in the family circle, 
safely hidden within the confines of that 
excavation in the bank. 

“Howdy, Mr. Hop Toad! Howdy do?”—Riley. 

I’m glad I met that old hop toad that 
morning. He filled in a whole hour of 
my time that otherwise would have hung 
very heavy over me. I had just about 
exhausted my supply of birds and was 
looking about for some other item of 
interest when this batrachian happened 
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to cross my path. Or I happened to 
cross his path—I can’t say which. He 
was making a bee line for a culvert un- 
der the track and was acting like a boy 
caught with his hair wet when his 
mother had told him not to go swimming. 
I suspect he had been courting, and, 
like other folks I have known, he had 
staid too long. Or perhaps it was that 
he had found the early flight of insects 
on the lake shore more to his liking than 
the cool shade of his retreat. There 
was a certain fullness about him that be- 
tokened that he had fed with aldermanic 
completeness. Upon seeing me, he 
paused and gravely closed one eye, as 
though he suspected that I, too, had 
been in mischief and that we had a se- 
cretin common. Now,I am inclined to 
believe that a toad does not tower an 
intellectual giant among the other ani- 
mals in creation, but I learned enough 
about him in the little time that I studied 
him to know that he is abundantly able 
to look out for his own personal welfare. 
Whether he apprehended that I was 
some sort of an animal that made lunch- 
es off toads, I cannot say; but he re- 
mained perfectly quiet for as much as 
five minutes, then began hunching him- 
self slowly toward a decayed log inch 
at a time. Once under its protecting 
side he snuggled down and kept his 
beady black eyes fixed upon me with- 
out winking. For my part I remained 
as stillas he. By and by a fly alighted 
near him and in the bat of an eye that 
fly was transferred into his internal 
economy. Then he forgot my presence 
altogether. Another fly alighting some 
2 or 3 ft. from him, he scrambled out of 
his hiding and began stalking it as a cat 
crawls upon a mouse. When in range, 
his tongue flipped out like lightning and 
that fly was no more. Just at that time 
a shadow crossed the sun, and, looking 
up, I saw a hawk sailing in the blue, 
scanning the earth for just such as my 
amphibian friend. That toad actually 
turned pale with fear. It was too late 
for him to regain his hiding place and if 
those terrible talons ever struck him it 
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would be all over for him. With a mo- 
tion that was hardly discernible he 
seemed to sink into the earth. Imper- 
ceptibly he settled down until he was 
almost even with the ground. Then he 
resembled a clod of brown earth as much 
as anything and it would have been a ~ 
sharp eye indeed that could have de- 
tected him. The shadow passed on and 
my friend proceeded on his way to his 
cool retreat beneath the railroad track. 
Here he would pass the warm hours of 
the day, and when the evening shadows 
again fell athwart the land would sally 
forth to destroy thousands of insect life 
that are noxious to man. I am glad 
that the Department of Agriculture is 
going to put out a work telling how 
much benefit the common old toad is to 
the farmer and the gardener. I wish it 
could be placed in the hands of every 
boy in the land who feels, whenever he 
sees a toad, that he must needs stone it 
to death. 

I went back and sat down upon an 
overturned dry-goods box that served 
as a waiting room and gazed contempla- 
tively at a small turtle sitting on a half- 
submerged cross tie out in the water. | 
He returned the gaze with interest. We 
were thus engaged when the train came 
sweeping around the curve. I waved a 
white handkerchief, which was answered 
by the engineer with two short blasts of 
the whistle; then a sharp hiss from the 
air, as the brakes were applied, and the 
monster drew up, panting. I swung 
aboard and we went rattling away home- 
ward. CHARLEs S. Moopy, M. D. 





JIM: A Brief Life History. 





James Black—we always called him 
Jim for short—was noted for his audac- 
ity and force of character; he was also 
full of deviltry—I use the word in its 
literal sense. All of Jim’s acquaintances 
unanimously agreed that he was exceed- 
ingly clever; in fact he was at one time 
a member of the Smart Set, whatever 
that may signify. When Jim connected 
himself with our household he was quite 
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young; in truth, his spindling legs had 
hardly reached the dignity of supporting 
their owner in an upright position, and 
he soon became the pet of the family, 
excepting the most influential member, 
whose friendship he soon lost by his 
continual misdeeds. After a while, when 
Jim had grown older, we made the hu- 
miliating discovery that he was an ex- 
pert purloiner—no, I mean he was a 
kleptomaniac. About the same time we 
also discovered several other things. 
Jim was a good dresser and a good 
looker, hence he had a legion of admir- 
ers, who only smiled at his various forms 
of deviltry. From a phrenological stand- 
point, Jim’s bumps of cruelty and curi- 
osity were developed to an alarming de- 
gree, and were ultimately the cause of 
his untimely demise, as will be disclosed 
later on. Often have I watched him 
while engaged in his mischievous pranks, 
momentarily expecting to see his down- 
fall; but he seemed to have been born 
under a lucky star. All our endeavors 
to reform Jim were in vain and we final- 
ly concluded to just let him “go it.” 
The influential member of the family had 
declared him a disgrace and a nuisance 
and had threatened him with all manner 
of punishment; but Jim continued on 
his course quite unconcerned. Poor, 
unrighteous Jim had, however, one 
staunch friend who many times rescued 
him from tribulation and even from the 
jaws of death. 

One day during the later part of the 
spring, Jim became interested in a brood 
of young motherless chickens that were 
“bugging” the front yard; the chicks 
had been turned into the yard by the in- 
fluential member for that especial pur- 
pose and Jim was overseeing the job. 
All went well for a while, a very little 
while, and then I stepped into the yard, 
in time to see Jim racing around in a 
circle, dragging a white fuzzy chick by 
the neck, while another lay quite still 
upon the grass. I hastened up to Jim, 
who dropped the chicken and graceful- 
ly eluded the hand thrust out for him 
and my fingers closed over a handful of 


air; just about that time the influential 
member came to the door, and, taking 
in the situation at a glance, started for 
the culprit, but Jim vacated immediately 
and did not show up until after the 
storm had blown over. A few days 
later Jim happened to be in the living 
room and amused himself in various 
ways but when the influential member 
came in he remembered an important 
engagement and hurried off to keep it. 
A ball of yarn half unwound lay upon 
the floor, as did also the sewing basket 
with its contents generously scattered, 
and a silver thimble was missing (which 
was afterwards found behind a large 
picture); of course Jim had nothing to 
do with these things. I merely mention 
them in passing. During the following 
week the cellar door was accidentally 
left open for an hour or so. Later the 
butter bowl, with its freshly churned 
contents, was found upon the floor; and 
when I suggested that it might be the 
work of rats, I was given to understand 
that there were no such things as rats 
about the place; so I intimated that it 
might possibly have been blown off by 
the wind, but the influential member 
only said, ‘‘Bah! Jim’s the wind!” 
Then, while inspecting some new books 
which lay upon the writing table, Jim 
accidentally overturned the ink bottle 
and ruined a pretty volume of poetry; 
this time Jim did not succeed in his ef- 
forts to escape (occasionally Jim is very 
awkward); but it is not necessary to re- 
peat what the influential member said 
and did on this occasion. One day a 
yard of expensive lace was left on the 
centre table; two hours later it was 
missed, and is missing yet, but of course 
there is no reason why we should blame 
Jim for the disappearance of the lace; 
that evening a lady’s embroidered hand- 
kerchief also disappeared. Such things 
are mystifying. Three eggs disappeared 
from a basket containing 4 dozen, and 
when it was suggested that there might 
have been a miscount, the influential 
member pointed her finger significantly 
at Jim who was at the time promenading 
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up and down the back porch in a very 
dignified manner. 

One evening when Jim’s staunch 
friend wanted to take a smoke, his briar- 
root was nowhere to be found (it was a 
new pipe and a present from the influen- 
tial member), and of course, like most 
smokers, the staunch friend was much 
“riled up’”’ over the loss; he couldn’t 
blame Jim, for Jim was never known to 
smoke. The pipe was found 2 weeks 
later at the bottom of the rain-water bar- 
rel and the staunch friend has been won- 
dering ever since how it got there. Jim 
was the bane of poor old Nell (a faithful 
bird dog, too old for field work but a 
great favorite with the whole family); he 
would tantalize her upon every occasion. 
Many times Jim’s staunch friend had re- 
proved him for his ill treatment of the 
good old dog. Finally things became 
unbearable for Nell; then she became 
vicious toward Jim and would not let 
him come near her; after that Jim would 
watch her and would play many a sly 
trick on her when he caught her asleep. 

Jim’s staunch friend was an air-castle 
builder and pursued several queer fads 
(that’s the way the neighbors all ex- 
pressed it), Among other things he 
kept a collection of snakes, for which 
purpose a special room had been built. 
(The staunch friend said it was for the 
sake of science, but the neighbors said 
there was no good in that sort of thing 
and the influential member said it was 
rank foolishness). The snakes were con- 
fined in glass-covered cases, except sev- 
eral of the older members of the collec- 
tion, who were allowed the liberty of 
the room; among these was a 7-foot 
python which had been presented to the 
staunch friend by a friend in the Philip- 
pine Islands; needless to say it was a 
great favorite with the staunch friend. 
The snake room held a special fascina- 
tion for Jim, and whenever the staunch 
friend would go in Jim would slip in 
also, but as soon as inside his courage 
always weakened a bit and he would 
take extra precautions for safety. Jim, 
however, was the only being (excepting 


of course the staunch friend) that ever 
entered the snake room, after the snakes 
were installed in it, of his own accord. 
The neighbors were content to look in 
through the windows, or when visitors 
entered a the snakes had to be first 
confined in their cases. I was always 
amused at the actions of Jim when he 
and I were in the snake room. Occa- 
sionally he would become a little bold 
and reckless and on more than one such 
occasion I have had to snatch him hasti- 
ly out of danger. Jim was always ready 
to go into the snake room; he seemed 
never to tire of watching the snakes, and 
he would never leave the room until 
compelled to do so. I was always will- 
ing to allow Jim in the room with me, 
but I was careful that he should ‘hot be 
left in there alone, as I feared his curi- 
osity or mischievous nature might get 
him into trouble. 

One day when I went into the snake 
room Jim slipped in as usual. I re- 
mained in the room some time, cleaning 
some of the cases, and when I went out 
I forgot all about Jim. Two or three 
hours later I missed him from his ac- 
customed haunts; then, like a flash, I 
remembered locking him in the snake 
house and hurried to the room at once 
—getting there just in time to see poor 
Jim slowly passing down the throat of 
the python. One foot and part of one 
leg was all that was visible of my pet 
crow! My forgetfulness had caused the 
untimely and horrible death of Jim. 
When I told the influential member of 
Jim’s sad death, she only said, ‘‘Good 
riddance!”’ and the tone of her voice in- 
dicated that a great relief had come to 
her. Morris BrowninG RICE. 





AN instance of the sagacity of a female 
elephant which had lost her calf in a pit 
trap is mentioned by Zhe Asian. The 
mother made strenuous attempts to res- 
cue her offspring by throwing into the 
pit quantities of earth and branches; but 
all her efforts were in vain—the hunters 
arriving before the pit was sufficiently 
filled for the young one to clamber out. 

















IN THE LAND OF. THE CARCAJOU. 


By J. A. NEWTON. 


IN FOUR PARTS.—PART II. 


HE morning broke clear and much 
colder, revealing a snowfall of near- 
ly a foot. A council was now 

called to decide upon our future opera- 
tions. The result of it was that, as usu- 
al, we followed Gates’ advice, with only 
a few slight amendments. First, it was 
agreed (the snow having fallen so recent- 
ly that no fur-bearing animals had yet 
had time to leave trails to reveal there 
whereabouts) that we should spend the 
day in hunting, to replenish our fast-dis- 
appearing provisions, and at the same 
time determine upon a permanent loca- 
tion for our winter camp. Accordingly 
we set forth, hoping to get sight of the 
animals seen the night before. Gates 
carried his inseparable .45-90 Winches- 
ter, Model of ’73; Miller’s gun was a 
late rifle of the same make—a .30-30; 
and I carried the 10-gauge double-bar- 
relled shotgun. The latter was loaded 
with 5 drams black powder and 1% 
ounces 000 shot. We came to the con- 
clusion that, if game was to be found, it 
would no doubt be under the protection 
of the evergreens in some of the shel- 


tered ravines, and it was therefore to 
such places that we directed our steps. 
We had agreed to remain together until 
game should be sighted, before spread- 
ing out. 

It was nearly noon and no tracks of 
game had been found and we had about 
concluded that no game had moved 
since the storm, when 5 elk rushed from 
cover, where they had been browsing, 
and dashed up the mountainside; they 
were so far off and the brush so thick 
near them that we did not fire. After a 
knob had been gained, they all stopped 
and looked back. “ Now is our chance,” 
said Gates; “let one of us remain right 
here and the other two work around and 
come at them from different directions; 
by making a détour one of us will be 
apt to get a shot.” I said I would re- 
main, and so Miller and Gates left in 
different directions to do the stalking. 
After they had gone I saw the elk move 
slowly on over the ridge. 

It must have been at least three- quar- 
ters of an hour before anything occurred 
to disturb me. Then it was the heavy 
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crack of Gates’ rifle—3 times in quick 
succession. Immediately the elk came 
into view over the ridge and dashed 
down their back trail, toward me. Fi- 
nally Miller’s gun spoke and the smaller 
elk went down. On they came and I 
began to get ready. I noticed that the 
male we had first seen with the herd was 
missing and I wondered what became of 
him but thought probably Gates could 
give an account of him. The game 
turned in their course before coming 
within easy range of me; but I was 
eager for a shot, so sent a charge of 
heavy shot rattling among them, but to 
no purpose—they keeping on and being 
soon lost to sight. Gates was now hal- 
looing for us to come to him, so we 
started in his direction. On coming up, 
we found that he had placed all three of 
his shots into the bull, the last one hav- 
ing broken the animal’s neck. He was 
very thin in flesh, and consequently very 
poor meat, so we merely saved the hide 
and horns—resolving to watch the car- 
cass in future and set traps around it, if 
any carnivorous animals should visit the 
place. The small one that Miller had 
killed was a doe and in good order. 
Hooking a stick to the under jaw, we 
found that the body slipped along very 
easily over the snow. At camp we 
found that Miller’s bullet, small as it 
was, had mushroomed and nearly spoiled 
one fore quarter. A site had been se- 
lected by us for our future home, in the 
ravine where the elk had been found, 
and as it would soon be too cold to 
think of camping in the tent, it was our 
intention to excavate a home in the hill- 
side. 

The next day we moved our luggage 
over to the ravine, and, while Miller and 
I set to work with pick and spade, Gates 
went out to see what animals in the fur- 
bearing line had been moving and, if the 
outlook was promising, to begin placing 
a line of deadfalls before the ground 
should become frozen too hard for stake 
driving. When night came we had 
made a very respectable beginning on 
our home. The soil was hard clay and 


very difficult to dig; but, on the other 
hand, it would not cave and so the sides 
and roof required no timbering. Gates 
returned about nightfall and reported 
having found plenty of marten tracks, 
some signs of mink and fox, also wolves 
—adding that he had been a distance of 
about 15 miles west of us and that signs 
of game grew more numerous the farther 
he penetrated into the mountain passes. 

“TI set 15 deadfalls for marten and 
mink,” said Gates, “and it’s no trick to 
get bait. The woods are full of partridge 
and ptarmigan and white rabbits.” (In- 
deed, the partridges here were so tame 
and abundant that there was no sport in 
hunting them, but their presence would 
help us in warding off starvation, in the 
absence of other game.) 

In three days time our dugout was 
complete and we had taken possession. 
While Miller and I had been thus em- 
ployed, Gates had established 3 lines of 
deadfalls and had placed 2 large double- 
spring steel traps for wolves that had 
been prowling around the elk carcass 
but had not as yet eaten any of the meat. 
The reasons for setting deadfalls are two: 
First, the game is killed by the drop and 
therefore a much greater catch is made 
than when steel traps are used, because 
when an animal is taken by the latter 
method, if in cold weather, the impris- 
oned foot freezes hard and the owner of 
it often gnaws or twists it off and gets 
away; second, wooden traps do not con- 
tain a scent to frighten animals away, as 
do steel traps. It was agreed that we 
should take turns hunting and attending 
the traps and that one should always re- 
main in camp to cook, procure fuel, keep 
up the fire and protect the camp from 
possible thieves while the others were 
away. 

It would prove tedious to the reader 
were I to drag him around with us in all 
of our visits to the traps. Therefore, I 
shall only relate the more important 
happenings. 

Game does not move as frequently in 
winter as in autumn; for that reason the 
catch made in the former season, con- 
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sidering the time and labor spent, is cor- 
respondingly less. Suffice it to say that 
for a time we did fairly well in the num- 
ber of marten and mink secured. We 
smoked the traps to be used for foxes 
and wolves and then handled them with 
gloves in setting. In ten days a large 
wolf was caught and 2 red foxes in traps 
set at the elk carcass. The traps had 
been hitched to drags, so that the ani- 
mals caught did not travel far before be- 
coming entangled. 

One evening Miller returned from a 
trip of inspection of one line of deadfalls 
and stated that which gave us cause for 
alarm. “Some good-sized animal,” said 
he, “that makes a clumsy-looking track 
visited all of the traps on my line last 
night and sprung all that were set, took 
the baits and either ate or hid them in 
the snow, according to his fancy, and 
took out a mink and a marten and bit 
them full of holes and then buried them 
in the snow in different places. The 
reason I happened to find them came 
from my noticing before this that he had 
been hiding the baits. Look here!” he 
exclaimed, “are they not pretty-looking 
skins?” and he tossed out for our in- 
spection a mink and a marten skin which 
we could readily see were ruined. 

Gates had been looking very wise dur- 
ing this recital. “What do you say, 
Gates?” asked Miller. 

“All I've got to say,” replied Gates, 
“is that a carcajou has found us and we 
may be driven off the ground.” 

“Carcajou?” we repeated—*“ what is 
that?” 

‘‘Why, the books call him the wol- 
verine,” the veteran trapper replied, “but 
he has a whole outfit of aliases besides 
that; he is called the glutton, also the 
skunk bear, and the Indians call him the 
kekwharkis (meaning the Evil One) and 
this last term is the best description of 
him, for he is the most meddlesome and 
destructive beast on earth, according to 
size—at least so far as the trapper is 
concerned—and he is seldom caught. 
Fox trapping is child’s play compared 
to catching him.” 
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“Well, any way, I set several steel 
traps for him,”’ said Miller, “but I sup- 
pose it’s useless,” 

“Of course it is,” replied our instruc- 
tor, “but as long as we are established 
here, we might experiment a little.” 

The next evening, when comparing 
notes, Miller reported that the marauder 
of the previous night had again visited 
and sprung the deadfalls and the steel 
traps also or else had wisely avoided 
them. 

“‘I guess that we've struck a nest of 
them,” said Gates, “for I found that both 
of the other lines of deadfalls had been 
tampered with by carcajou; we must 
either outwit them or leave their haunts 
and seek new grounds.” Each one, of 
us proposed a plan of his own for the 
enemy’s capture. Gates believed that 
they might possibly be caught by plac- 
ing a number of steel traps at one set- 
ting, covering them with snow; Miller 
thought that recourse to the strychnine 
bottle might work their ruin; while I 
was for setting a gun asa venture. It 
was left for each one to carry out his 
own special ideas. Gates set his steel 
traps at one of the deadfalls and baited 
them; Miller poisoned two partridges 
and left them in conspicuous places on 
the glutton’s route; and I set my gun, 
leaving it cocked and pointing at a 
bait which was attached by a string to a 
trigger. Each had some hopes of suc- 
cess but it is safe to say none of us were 
anyways sanguine. It was with woe- 
begone faces that we again gathered 
around the stove next evening. Gates 
reported that his traps had been pawed 
out and sprung; Miller’s tempting mor- 
sels had been mauled and the feathers 
strewn around and the baits hidden at 
some distance under the snow (none had 
been eaten and Miller had been careful 
not to handle either bait or poison with 
his bare hands); but the greatest sur- 
prise of all awaited me: the cord run- 
ning to the trigger had been bitten in 
two, rendering the gun harmless, after 
which the bait had been devoured! “ It’s 
no use, boys,” Miller declared, “to try 
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and capture something that is just as 
smart as we are.” But Gates, full of re- 
sources, would not admit being beaten 
until one more scheme had been tried. 
The next morning he asked for the com- 
pany of one of us for that day and the 
lot fell to me to go with him, as Miller 
had no further heart for carcajou trap- 
ping. The axe was carried and a half- 
dozen fox traps and several frozen par- 
tridges for bait. When we had arrived 
at the route travelled by the carcajou, 
Gates stopped at a point where there 
were plenty of 


and covering with snow. After all was 
complete in the setting we tossed a par- 
tridge inside and Gates remarked: “If it 
works as I have planned, the glutton will 
pass the open entrance and try to get in 
from the back, as he does with the dead- 
falls; in that event we may get him, for 
the trap at the back, having been set 
from the inside, there will be no track of 
ours to arouse his suspicious.” A simi- 
lar pen was built, and traps set around it 
and baited, on each of the other lines. 
In the course of our tramp we visited 
the elk carcass, 





small trees and 
began chopping 
them down. 
These were cut 
into six-foot 
lengths. I soon 
discovered that 
he intended 
them for a pen; 
several sticks 
were cut short 
so that two 
doors could be 
formed. We 
built the pen, 
then Gates set a 
trap at one open- 
ing, covering it 
with snow; then 
he climbed in- 
side and set an- 
other on the 
outside, in front 
of the door on 
opposite side of 
the pen to that 
where the first trap had been placed— 
leaning a heavy stick against the pen, 
so that there would be just room enough 
for an animal the size of a fox to walk be- 
tween the prop and the pen, which would 
necessitate passing over the trap. This 
entrance was now temporarily closed but 
not so solidly but what so determined an 
animal as the carcajou might try to force 
it. The traps, which we had smoked 
with pine boughs, we handled only with 
gloves in setting, fastening them to clogs 





READY FOR THE HUNT. (See page 430). 


or rather what 
there was left © 
of it; for the 
wolves had 
sprung our traps 
without getting 
caught and had 
then about pol- 
ished the bones 
of the elk. We 
left the rest of 
our bird bait 
here, gashing the 
meat in several 
places, in which 
we sprinkled 
small quantities 
of strychnine. 
The traps were 
also reset and 
covered with 
snow. On our 
way back to camp 
we saw a herd of 
animals which we 
supposed were 
the elk we had encountered previously, 
but our error was proven when a shot was 
fired, killing one, and the rest remained— 
staring blankly. There were 4 more of 
the animals and I believe they would have 
continued standing until we had killed 
them all. “Caribou,” said Gates, “don’t 
kill any more; the winter will be long and 
we will need to be sparing of them. They 
won't leave; they are the most stupid 
animals on earth and not extra good ven- 


e ” 
ison. (To be Continued.) 
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Our photo shows Oscar F. Schmidt 
of Rock Island, Ills., while visiting the 
ranch of a sportsman friend in the fa- 
mous Mogollon Mountains, Southwest- 
ern New Mexico, last March. Mr. 
Schmidt, whose hunting experience is a 
wide one, speaks of this section as offer- 
ing unusual attractions to sportsmen de- 
sirous of “meeting up” with big game 
in a land of restful solitudes and wide 
horizons. 





A MINNESOTA CHICKEN HUNT. 





[See Frontispiece—page 390.} 


The big white moon resting just on 
the top of Jack Johnson’s ramshackle 
little cabin sheds deceitful light all down 
the narrow tree-bordered country road 
and even on the two men and a dog, 
where we sat, hunched against a board 
fence across from the cabin. We had 
been waiting since 3 a. m. when Jack’s 
wife, Mary Ann, had told us that “ Jockie 
were down to Brother James’s helpin’ 
kill a hawg, but him would sure be back 
to go huntin’.” Jack has never disap- 
pointed us before, so it was plainly up 
to us to wait; but here it was nearly 4 
and these October mornings are no too 
warm (as Jack would say). 

Pointer Pearl, cuddled up against my 
legs, is shivering like a Florida cracker 
with the ague—a habit of pointers. Roy 
and I smoked and nodded and cussed a 
little as we kept looking down the road. 
We agreed if Jack did not come by 4 
o’clock we'd leave without him; and 
when 4 came, we gave him 5 minutes 
more and twice 5 and then fi— —but 
just then, 200 yds. distant, where, deep 
and dark, the shadow of a long line of 
cottonwoods lay across the road, a small- 
er shadow detached itself from the great 
body and came toward us with much 
staggering and many stops. And just 
then I noticed how the graceful sag of 
the cabin roof thrust out boldly from the 
moonlit sky of stars. A half-dozen pig- 
eons back of the house awoke and be- 
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gan cooing softly. This of course dis- 
turbed Jack’s setter, Tip, and she left her 
kennel; shook herself from whiskers to 
tail; barked a couple of times at the 
moon, got a scent of her master (we 
could almost do the same from where 
we sat) and then began making frantic 
lunges on the chain to reach him. Then 
Jack himself—drunken and wobbly but 
still Hunter Jack—stood before us, tell- 
ing how sorry he was to keep us wait- 
ing, because he went down to Brother 
James’s and brother had to kill a hawg. 
Roy remarked (sotto voce) that he was 
sorry Brother hadn’t succeeded, but we 
forgive Jack, as we always, do, and, while 
he’s pushing the cobwebs from his eyes 
with a pail of water, he tells Mar-yan to 
put him up a snack—all the time telling 
us what a good dog he’s got and how 
he hasn’t missed a chicken for 2 years 
and won’t miss one for 2 years more; 
and we forgive even this, for Jack never 
boasts about himself unless he’s drunk, 
and, truth to tell, this occurs but rarely. 

At last we are ready and Jack un- 
snaps his dog, lifts his gun and shell bag 
from their hooks and shoves them under 
the wagon seat. To my knowledge this 
same 9-lb. gun hasn’t been cleaned in 
three years of faithful service. It’s own- 
er says the barrels are “pleanty clean if 
a mon can blow through them.” By the 
time men and dogs are packed in the 
road wagon, the sun is beginning to 
make its presence felt in the east, while 
the moon (now but a pale wraith) is los- 
ing itself in the shadowy mist to the 
west. One feels the cold more in the 
wagon, and Roy jabs his index finger in 
his face, and, holding it where the west 
wind can strike it, tells us it’s going to 
be a good day for chickens. I wonder 
how he knows, because I am certain this 
is his first chicken hunt. Before many 
minutes Jack, to enliven things a bit, 
puckers his face, twists his mouth around 
about southeast of his left ear, and in the 
strong, care-free manner of a young Miss 
taking two. finger exercises on the piano, 
sends forth a discord of trills and war- 
bles that cause even the dogs to lift 
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their voices in mournful protest. When 
our objections are made evident, Jack 
explains solemnly that he can “wi’sle 
wie any mon wot ever swung a lip, but, 
if you dunner like my wislin’, I’ll sing a 
bit.” Auld Lang Syne or some kindred 
strain he might have rendered reason- 
ably tuneful and we would have taken 
it in silence; but even a half-drunken 
Scotchman, abusing ragtime, can’t keep 
the sun from rising. By the time 

“The great sun 

Looked with the eye of love 

Through the golden vapors around him”’ 
every bush and stretch of hedge, it 
seemed, held a feathered songster. I 
don’t remember ever before seeing so 
many little blackthroats or Dicksissels. 
A little chap would push out his black 
chest and come out strong: “This is 
fine wea-ther”; then his mate on the 
next post answers back: “Yes, it sure-ly 
is.’ A pair of those master songsters, 
the cardinals—bright, intelligent looking 
birds—followed us nearly a quarter of a 
mile, whistling loud and clear: “Wait! 
wait! wait! wait!” And it seemed to 
me, despite the cold, that it was the 
prettiest day ever—but Pshaw! every 
hunting morning’s the best when “the 
lands are lit with all the autumn blaze 
of golden-rod.” When it gets light 
enough to shoot, we stop at a stubble 
field some 5 miles from town. This is 
an ideal place for chickens, bordered as 
it is by cornfields. Roy volunteered to 
stay with the wagon, while we explore 
the field. A word in regard to footgear: 
Jack and I have hunted chickens to- 
gether for several seasons and each 
wears light rubber boots, while Roy, the 
tyro, has his limbs encased in canvas 
leggings, and, before many acres are 
hunted, each leg will have absorbed sev- 
eral quarts of icy dew, with the result 
that each foot is soaking in its small 
basin of clammy moisture. 

Jack, the mutable, has found his hunt- 
ing legs by this time, and, everything 
being in readiness, we step through the 
fence. The dogs are ranging back and 
forth ’way out in front and the fun is on. 


Luck is with us at this, our first stop; 
and, before we cross the field twice, 
Jack’s Tip has a point and Pearl, com- 
ing up, backs beautifully. By far the 
greater charm in chicken hunting (for 
me at least) is not in the shooting itself, 
but in the working of dogs trained to 
such a pitch that every word or gesture 
is answered with the precision, not of 
clockwork but of reason. If a child’s 
mind is developed by training, why not 
a dog’s, in a lesser way of course? and 
if animals reason, as I think most of 
them do, none surely do so to a greater 
extent than a well-trained dog. As 
they stand tense and rigid, eyes bulging, 
saliva dripping from quivering jaws, a 
freight train could run over them and I 
know they would never move. 

Yes; that pointer of mine is a great 
dog—a little the best, I feel, of any in 
the town, if not the county. We're go- 
ing to have a field trial before many 
moons, and, you bet, my dog Pearl will 
get the blue ribbon just as easy as easy. 
She’s a trifle wide in the chest for speed, 
perhaps, and a little thick as to tail, but 
that won’t lessen her field worth. 1 
know what she can do, ’cause I trained 
her myself, etc., etc, etc. The funny 
part is, Jack says the same things about 
his setter. My neighbor thinks he has 
the best spaniel in the State. And you, 
if you are a dog owner, probably talk 
the same way about yours. Did you 
ever notice how a sportsman—vxot a 
‘‘sport,” understand, but some one who 
has lived his life close to the ground and 
who puts first of all his pleasures the 
tightened line or shotgun’s crack—Did 
you ever notice how he handles the 
gun? how his hands curl lovingly around 
stock and fore-arm? how he caresses it 
almost? And then, when the first bird 
goes booming up, how at the first strong 
leap—long before the regular process of 
thought transmission can take place— 
the gun is at his shoulder, a swift glance 
along the barrels, a quick pressure on 
the trigger, and the chicken forgets to 
move his wings and whirls to earth 
again? Yes; that’s the way it hap- 
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pened this brightest of October morn- 
ings. The flock materialized into a sin- 
gle chick, silly enough to get up on 
Jack’s side, and paid the penalty of his 
rashness, as I have said. We motioned 
to Roy to drive around and slipped into 
a narrow patch of stubble off from the 
cross-road. 

The setter again found birds and 
drew to a point—Pearl backing her in 
great style. Jack, seeing a big flock, 
motioned me over to help exterminate 
the bunch. The first bird up he drop- 
ped with his right barrel, and, at the 
crack, some half-dozen got up in front 
of him, but only one on my side; this I 
paid my respects to, and, swinging to a 
bird on Jack’s side, made a double. It 
happened my second bird was the one 
he had picked; so, when he saw it drop, 
he tried for a bird some 60 yds, distant 
—sending it coasting into a patch of 
weeds with a broken wing. Two late 
flyers we got the next moment and sent 
the dogs in to retrieve. Six birds we 
did not consider bad for the first flock, 
and, finding nothing more, went back to 
the wagon. Roy had his chance next, 
and I could recount how he tried to 
make good with an empty gun on the 
first bird; how pointer Pearl found and 
pointed a jack-snipe: how the setter per- 
sisted in stalking a cottontail and got a 
switching ; but these are all regular hap- 
penings of a day afield. How many did 
we get? Enough—just enough. And, 
driving slowly homeward, we feel wealth- 
ier in health, happiness and experience 
at least than yesterday. Verily, the poet 
must have been chicken shooting when 
he sang: 


“And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs 
And as silently steal away.”’ 


FRANK L. STIcK. 
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GrousE, our English readers tell us, 
are more abundant in the Scottish high- 
lands than they have been for many 
years—many exceptionally large bags 
having been made during the present 
season. 








AFIELD. 
A RED-LETTER DAY WITH THE DUCKS. 





One raw, blustering day, a few seasons 
past—the wind blowing a gale from the 
Northwest and accompanied by an oc- 
casional flurry of snow—the writer drop- 
ped into the office of a certain veteran 
trap shot, known familiarly to many 
Sports AFIELD readers as “Tom.” My 
object was: first, to get out of the storm; 
second, to enjoy a pipe of Curve Cut and 
a chat on shooting topics. Tom is not 
only an expert manipulator of the scat- 
ter-gun, but is also the possessor of a 
wide knowledge of the habits of game 
birds, gained by years of,experience and 
close observation. He and his liver- 
colored pointer, Lady (one of the finest 
bird dogs that it has ever been my good 
fortune to shoot over) make a hard 
combination to beat during the quail 
season; while on ducks he is in a class 
all by himself. 

“Hello, Pad! Come in!” was his 
greeting as I entered, and soon the 
smoke was rising from the old black 
briarwoods and reminiscences of many 
trips after the wily mallard, jovial Bob 
White and the erratic jacksnipe began 
to flow. The weather conditions caused 
our talk to drift mostly to duck shooting 
and Tom had just finished a graphic ac- 
count of a fine day’s sport he had en- 
joyed with the mallards some years ago 
in the overflowed timber on Rock River. 
“ And it was on just such a day as this,” 
he remarked, after a moment’s survey 
of the storm; “Pad,” he continued, 
“they tell. me a few canvasbacks have 
been seen on the pool out in Rock River 
lately.” “That so? Let’s go,” said I 
in a breath, my blood instantly a-tingle, 
as an imaginary line of lordly canvas- 
backs came into view. “Pretty tough 
weather to be out in,” said Tom, after 
another glance out of the window— 
“but,” he added, “I was just on the 
point of proposing that we try them my- 
self, so it’s a go.” 

It was late in the season, and, on 
mere hearsay evidence, we felt rather 
doubtful about the wisdom of making 
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the trip, but the fever was upon us and 
go we would. The old canvasback de- 
coys which have seen service before 
many blinds were hastily overhauled 
and put in order and promptly at the 
hour agreed upon Tom drew rein at my 
door, found me ready, and we were soon 
upon our way behind one of his fine 
roadsters. Passing Black Hawk’s Watch 
Tower, which overlooks Rock River 
some 3 miles south of Rock Island, we 
drove a mile east of this historic point 
to where the Government has construct- 
ed dams across the river, to secure a 
water supply for the Hennepin Canal. 


a dark line, moving low over the water 
and coming swiftly down the river. 
“They’re our kind,” said I, an instant 
later, as the telltale white backs and 
well-known flight could be made out 
through the storm, as they flashed past 
us out of gun-shot. Our gloom was 
dispelled instantly and we forgot the 
cold in our anxiety to find the most 
suitable point to put out the decoys. 
Tom soon found it; the decoys were 
properly placed; and in a jiffy we were 
in our blind, ready to greet the next 
flock. Presently another small bunch 
was made out coming our way, and, as 











VIEW FROM BLACK HAWK'S WATCH TOWER.—Looking East over Rock River. 
Amateur photo by J. Q. Pappock. 





These dams have raised the water sev- 
eral feet and formed a deep pool with 
little current, extending several miles up 
the river, and this was to be our field of 
operations. We secured a boat from a 
fisherman and rowed up to a small isl- 
and where we proposed to place our de- 
coys. It was nearly 4 o’clock when we 
at last stood upon the island, viewing the 
doubtful prospect. Not a duck was in 
sight and our teeth chattered as the 
wind blew harder and the snow fell fast- 
er, We seemed doomed to disappoint- 
ment, when Tom’s sharp eyes detected 


we crouched close behind our brush 
blind, they sighted the decoys and head- 
ed straight for them. They swung in 
almost among the decoys, when Crack! 
sounded two nitro reports as one—fol- 
lowed instantly by Crack! crack! as we 
emptied the Parker and the Scott among 
the surprised and badly frightened birds. 
“All down but one,” said Tom, as he 
quickly reloaded and dispatched a crip- 
ple, while we watched the lone survivor 
of the little flock circle twice and then 
leave for safer quarters. We had made 
every shot count. “If we keep on hit- 
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ting ’em like that,” said Tom, as I came 
ashore after retrieving, “we won’t have 
to stay a great while to make quite a 
respectable bag.” We shot well, and af- 
ter an hour had a nice lot of birds and 
were about to pick up and start for 
home, when a bunch of six were seen 
approaching. Instinctively we dropped 
behind the blind, while in they came 
with a rush and closely bunched. At 
the proper moment our guns spoke al- 
most together and two charges of chilled 
7s were sent on their errand. Without 
seeing the result of our shots, I swung 
quickly onto a fast retreating bird with 
my second, but Tom was too quick for 
me, for, as I was pressing the trigger, 
his Parker spoke again and the bird 
collapsed. Hastily I looked for another, 
but in vain; for there on the water lay 
six plump forms, with six pairs of dark 
legs kicking spasmodically towards the 
sky. I looked at Tom and Tom looked 
at me for a moment; then, “let’s quit 
and go home,” said we both together. 
The decoys were picked up and the 
birds gathered and laid side by side with 
those on the bank. Sixteen fine birds, 
all told, and every one a canvasback. 
Admiringly we gazed upon the long row 
of beauties, fully realizing that not in 
many, many days, if ever, would we, in 
these waters, make such a royal bag 
again. 

“Just see that fat,” said Tom, as he 
plucked a few feathers from each plump 
body, “and just feel how heavy they 
are” (holding up one after another by 
the bill in turn). They were certainly a 
fine lot of birds. Coming darkness 
warned us that we should be moving 
and we were soon back at the landing. 
Though the storm was directly in our 
faces during the drive home, it was al- 
most unnoticed, for we were warm and 
happy in the realization of success far 
beyond our expectations. Congratula- 
tions from the good wives and families 
followed and next morning my camera 
was placed in position, and, with the as- 
sistance of one of Tom’s sons to press 
the button, we were photographed with 
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what we believe to be the finest bunch 
of birds of this variety that has been 
brought into this city in many years. 
Not a big bag, to be sure, when com- 
pared with those of more favored locali- 
ties, but enough and to spare, as several 
of our friends realized when they, as well 
as ourselves, had fine baked canvasback 
for dinner next day. Many times since 
then have Tom and I drawn the blue 
smoke through the old briars together 
and swapped hunting yarns, but never 
without living over again in memory our 
red-letter day with the canvasbacks. 
J. Q. Pappoex. 


QUAIL SHOOTING IN GEORGIA. 





The morning of Jan’y 14, 1904, was 
cold and clear, and as I idly sat at my 
desk, thinking of the good times one 
could have in the woods with a dog and 
gun on such a day as this, I determined 
that I would take a few days off and 
leave the cares of business behind. 
While trying to think of where would be 
the best place to go, I was rudely dis- 
turbed by the office boy, who stuck his 
head in at the door: “Dere’s a genter- 
man out yere wants to see yer.” “What’s 
his name?” I asked. 

“He done say he name am Mr. Smif 
—Mr. Bob Smif.” 

“Show him in,” I said excitedly—for 
he was the man of all men that I wanted 
to see at that time. Bob came in with 
his hat on the back of his head and a 
piece of tobacco in his mouth as big as 
a hen’s egg, looked me over and spat a 
couple of times in the grate before 
speaking. 

“Well, Cliff, old man,” said he, “you 
shore are a hard fellow to catch. I’ve 
been here nigh onto 20 times and every 
time that durn nigger asked me what 
my name was and just so many times I 
told him it war none er his durn busi- 
ness. Then he would go off grinning 
and come back in about 10 minutes and 
say that you were out, so this time I de- 
cided to tell him my name and see if I’d 
have any better luck, and here I am.” 
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After talking about old times, I told 
him that I wanted to go shooting and 
he said, “That’s just why I’ve been so 
anxious to find you; the woods at home 
are full of birds—more than I ever saw 
in my life.’ That fixed me and we de- 
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journey, but our troubles had only just 
begun; for we then had to ride 17 miles 
over one of the roughest roads a white 
man ever traveled. When we reached 
Bob’s house it was 4:10 a. m. and I 
don’t believe that I have ever been so 

















A RED-LETTER DAY WITH THE DUCKS.——Showing Messrs. Laflin 
and Paddock and a Choice Bag of Canvasbacks., 





cided to leave that night. The rest of 
the day was spent in making prepara- 
tions and 8 p. m. found me at the station 
with enough ammunition to kill all the 
birds in the country. After a 73-mile 
ride we reached the end of our railroad 


thankful for a bed as I was that night. 
It seemed to me as though I had just 
gone to sleep when Bob knocked on my 
door, saying breakfast was ready. I 
quickly slipped into my shooting clothes, 
and, upon going to the window, saw the 
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faint tinge of dawn in the eastern sky. 
After a hearty breakfast we hooked up 
the mules and started for the Flat 
Woods. There had been a slight drought, 
and, as a creek runs through the middle 
of the woods (which are about 6 miles 
long), the birds had been forced to come 
to it for water. We reached our desti- 
nation about 8 o’clock, and, after tying 
up the mules, started out along the 
creek. I don’t believe we had gone a 
quarter of a mile before the dogs made 
game, and, after trailing about 60 yds., 
came down on a point. I was as nerv- 
ous as a woman pretends to be when 
she sees a mouse, and as the covey rose 
I put 2 barrels after them without so 
much as touching a feather, while Bob 
killed 2. Both dogs retrieved nicely and 
we went on to pick up the singles; but 
before we had got to them the dogs 
found another covey, in which I had bet- 
ter luck, getting 2 birds to Bob’s 1. 
This covey flew some distance and we 
did not bother to follow, but proceeded 
to pick up the singles from the first 
covey and succeeded in getting 11. The 
rest of the hunt was about the same— 
that is, the birds would only fly a short 
distance and drop in the broom-sedge 
and scrub pine, where we could have 
killed every bird in the covey had we 
been butchers and so minded. About 1 
p. m. we crossed the creek and com- 
menced to hunt towards the wagon, and 
right here was where I saw one of the 
prettiest points I ever witnessed. We 
jumped a woodcock which I missed 
with my first barrel, and he must have 
been a good 60 yds. away before I was 
able to get the gun on him again. I 
killed him, however, at that distance. 
Flora saw him fall and at the word 
started to retrieve, while I walked on— 
leaving her to bring the bird, as she is a 
good retriever. She picked up the bird 
and had started towards me, when, with- 
in about 20 paces of me, she suddenly 
wheeled and came down on a point— 
the bird still in her mouth. We flushed 
the covey and succeeded in giving her 
and Bill, my other dog, the pleasure of 
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retrieving 4 more birds. I have often 
heard of dogs having a bird in their 
mouths and pointing another, but this 
was the first time I ever witnessed it 
done. We reached home just in time 
for supper, and after counting up the 
birds, found that we had 82 — of which 
I had killed 47. I must explain, how- 
ever, that the reason I killed so many 
more than Bob was, that he refused to 
take many of the shots at singles; so 
that I fired about 3 times as many shells 
as he did. We made an average of about 
the same for the 2 following days. You 
may think that a bag of 40 birds in a 
day is pushing a “game hog” pretty 
close, but remember it was my second 
hunt of the season and I let my ambi- 
tions get the better of. my sportsman in- 
stinct—as I think that 25 or 30 birds a 
day ought to satisfy any one. 
A SouTHERN SPORTSMAN. 
Savannah, Georgia. 
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“ BLack bears,” writes J. T. Davies of 
British Columbia in the London Shoot- 
ing Times, “will wander about a settle- 
ment for weeks, feeding on roots, skunk 
cabbage, and, when they can catch him, 
a nice young pig. When I lived in the 
Spullumcheen Valley I often heard the 
squeals of a wretched porker that was 
struggling in the claws of a bear, but 
was never lucky enough to get a shot at 
such times. Black bears are very shy 
and do not linger about a bait after they 
have fed, but lie up during the day and 
do not visit it again until early next 
morning. The grizzly, however, when 
he kills some large animal, such as a 
deer, harrows the ground around within 
a radius of 5 yds. with his powerful 
claws, and completely covers his prey 
with grass, roots, and other débris. He 
then digs a hole near and lies in it to 
keep all other animals away, and will 
only leave the place for an occasional 
drink until the whole is eaten up.” 





Wuat better Xmas gift for your sports- 
man friends, both men and boys, than a 
year’s subscription to Srorts AFIELD? 





























MISTAKING THE SYMPTOMS. 





WAS considerably worried the 
other day about my old Choctaw 
friend, Pigeon John. Three meals 

in succession he declined eating, 
though his idea of the politeness due 
from guest to host brought him regu- 
larly to the table, where he would sit 
regarding the members of the family 
by turn, as though timing their jaw- 
motion and estimating the probable 
stowage capacity of each. Substantial 
food nor dainties would tempt his ap- 
petite. In fact, he would accept noth- 
ing save a glass of ice water, and this 
he would raise to his lips from time to 
time, but without drinking. It was 
little Lewis who first saw in this a 
symptom of hydrcphobia—Lewis, who 
reads anything and everything he hap- 
pened to come across, and was just 
then deeply interested in Ashmont’s 
“Kennel Diseases”—and, though I de- 
rided the idea, it gradually grew upon 
my fancy and became almost a cer- 
tainty. Covertly watching John’s re- 
flection in a convenient mirror, I dis- 
covered fresh reason for alarm; for his 
face, when he fancied himself unob- 
served, would twitch nervously into 
the most diabolical grimaces and he 
would gnash his teeth together 
viciously. Mrs. Ehrens shared in my 
fears and gave promise of becoming 
hysterical, while the boys were con- 
tinually on the verge of tears. The old 
man would answer intelligently all 
questions as to his health, flatly de- 
claring himself all right in every re- 
spect. “John got no chill—no head- 
ache—no bellyache; mebbe feel dam 
good bimeby.” But we accepted this 
statement with mental reservations. 


It was quite evident that our venerable 
Choctaw was a very sick man and we 
had about concluded to call in our 
family physician when Lewis broached 
his hydrophobia theory. Then Mrs. 
Ehrens registered a mild “kick.” Doc- 
tor Newell was our sheet-anchor of 
safety amid the threatening surges of 
malaria, tonsilitis and cholera morbus, 
and he shouldn’t be exposed to the 
frenzied attack of a rabid Indian. 
“Anyway, we'll put off calling him till 
tomorrow morning,” she said; but 
when morning cane Pigeon John was 
missing. Just before daylight I had 
heard him moving around in his room, 
and the open window evidenced his 
manner of exit. The household was in 
consternation and dismay and we sat 
down to our breakfast with heavy 
hearts, expecting every minute to hear 
an uproar in the streets and see poor 
Pigeon John fleeing for his life before 
a fear-maddened mob of reputable citi- 
zens. Suddenly there were steps in the 
hall, the dining-room door opened and 
in came the missing one, his face 
wreathed in the maudlin smile of par- 
tial inebriety. “John hungry,” he said, 
as he dropped into his chair—“hungry 
like dam wolf. Give um fried whoa-haw, 
quick!” I helped him to a big square 
of steak, which was immediately quar- 
tered and a section transferred to his 
mouth. “Heap good!” grinned the old 
Choctaw; but the very next instant he 
sprang to his feet with a bloodcurdling 
whoop, his hands went up as though 
clutching at his ears, and he dashed 
madly for the rear door. 

“Running amuck!” I gasped, arising 
hastily to follow him; “there he goes 
into the stable.” 


“You sha’n’t!” screamed Mrs. Eh- 














rens, catching the strangling hold with 
the skill and celerity of a _ trained 
wrestler; “there’s nothing you can do 
for him and maybe he won’t bite the 
horses. Frank! Lewis!—run quick 
for the police!” 

But neither of the boys moved. Pos- 
sibly they were paralyzed with fear. 
More likely still, in their ignorance of 
all that the situation might portend, 
they were less seriously alarmed than 
their elders. “He’s coming back,” an- 
nounced Frank; “he’s been in the tool- 
house and got a monkey wrench or 
something.” “And he’s holding onto 
his jaw,” added Lewis. 

Light began to break within my 
addled brain. I wrested myself free, 
gained one fleeting glance through the 
open door, and then sank into a chair 
and laughed. Frank’s wild guess had 
missed the mark by a hair’s breadth; 
it wasn’t a monkey wrench—it was a 
pair of wire-plyers! I held my ground 
braveiy before Pigeon John’s approach, 
partly because I had gained a hint of 
his purpose, but mainly from sheer in- 
ability to move. It was paralyzingly 
funny to see the boys bolt for the front 
of the house and Mrs. Ehrens entrench 
herself behind the table—the look she 
gave me saying as plainly as words: 
“Merciful Heavens! there are a pair of 
“em!” Yes, I laughed—and the poor 
old Choctaw didn’t seem to resent my 
mirth the slightest little bit. Flat on 
the floor at my feet he sat, laid his 
head back upon my knee and opened 
his mouth wide. Then my good wife 
“tumbled”—figuratively and_ literally 
—and for once sinve their purchase we 
were both glad our dining-room chairs 
were of the cheap and_ substantial 
sort; otherwise there might have been 
broken furniture and a loss of dignity. 
“Ts it a tooth, John?” I managed to ask, 
fighting for control of my risibilities. 

“Dam big tooth!” was the half in- 
articulate response (repeat it with your 
jaws widespread, if you want the exact 
sound and inflection). “Pull, Roy! pull 
um, dam quick! Jumps like um frog 
in um bait-can!” 

Well, I finally persuaded John that 
wire-plyers were not wholly suited to 
the requirements of the case and he 
was induced to accompany me to a 
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dentist, who disposed of the offending 
molar in short order. And so again 
order was evolved from chaos, and the 
old man slept about eighteen hours out 
of the succeeding twenty-four, making 
up for lost time. 

On the day made eventful by Pigeon 
John’s return to his normal pursuits, 
he startled me by announcing that he 
would shortly visit the World’s Fair. 
Naturally I asked his reason for going, 
since I had long endeavored in vain to 
interest him in this greatest of expo- 
sitions. “Frank show me old friend in 
paper,’ he responded—* Geronimo 
there—me go, too!” 

“Geronimo?” 

“Dam Apache hoss thief! Wait, Boy 
—John show um somethin’.” 

Among the old man’s possessions is 
a locked carpetbags—gaudy with green 
and crimson flowers—the contents of 
which none of us had yet been privi- 
leged to inspect. In this most common- 
place of receptacles John rummaged a 
minute and then handed me—a human 
scalp. “This Apache,” said he placidly. 
“John cotch um when horse soldiers 
chase Geronimo. Got plenty more in 
bag, but all Kiowa and Comanche. 
Take this to big Injun in show—mebbe 
um be dam tickled.” 

This was a glimpse of Pigeon John 
in a new and unlooked-for character. 
I was startled and disturbed; but my 
first thought was to caution him 
against permitting Mrs. Ehrens to dis- 
cover the secret of that fearsome car- 
petbag, for I knew she would not 
knowingly allow such horrible tro- 
phies houseroom. Then I began to de- 
vise plans for turning the old warrior 
from his fell purpose, which, if carried 
out, would likely precipitate lively 
scenes somewhere on the grounds of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
Imagine the excitement among the 
representatives of our aboriginal tribes 
should the Choctaw scalp halloo and 
Apache war cry ring out in angry 
chorus! Think how quickly old tribal 
hatreds and jealousies would burst 
anew into activity and the restraints 
of civilization be forgotten in recalling 
ancient alliances and enmities. There 
would be work, instanter, for the Jef- 
fersonian Guards, and, though doubt- 
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less the incipient revival of savagery 
would be speedily crushed, wouldn't 
things move lively for a few minutes? 

“John,” said I, gravely, “how would 
you like to take the boys with you— 
and maybe Mrs. Ehrens and myself?” 

“Bully!” he replied, jumping, as 
usual, at the wrong idea. “White 
squaw take um fryin’ pan an’ coffee-pot 
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And then he smiled grimly in ac- 

knowledgement of defeat and tossed 

the carpetbag upon my knee. 
Texarkana, Tex. J. H. EHRENS. 





TO OUR YOUNG FRIENDS. 


Now is the time, these frosty Novem- 
ber days, for our boy readers to busy 
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Pigeon John in a favorite attitude. 











an’ camp under um tree.” 

“But you’ve got to leave those scalps 
behind,” I insisted, carefully refraining 
from correction of his error. “Give 
them to me and Ill lock them up. 

“Scalp stay—John stay,” he grum- 
bled. 


“Sealps go—boys stay,” I retorted. 


themselves in helping us increase our 
circulation in their home town and 
earn a valuable premium as well. Let 
us know what you would like and we 
will tell you how many subscriptions 
we will need to get it for you. Also 
send us the names of all your sports- 
men friends. 














FISHING IN LONG ISLAND SOUND. 


By WILLIAM H. AVIS. 


Wind was scarce, but the tide was 
favorable and running like a horse. 
The Piscatorial Bill was doing quite 3 
knots an hour over the smooth, swift- 
ly-gliding surface. Her skipper, big 
Bill Ells, 6 ft., and 265 Ibs. in weight, 
strenuously endeavored to step the 
foremast. “Avast, there!” yells Barker, 
as the mast gains the upper hand and 
falls with a crash—“for heaven’s sake 
don’t smash the beer!” The mast, how- 
ever, just misses the case and we are 
saved. Once more Bill staggers around 
under the poised stick, and with a lit- 
tle outside help the job is accom- 
plished. Then comes the mainmast, 
and, with the hoisting and booming 
out of foresails and mainsails in an 
increasing wind, which has obligingly 
sprung out of the west, the Piscatorial 
Bill raced down to the first draw with 
quite a respectable bone in her teeth. 
In the course of events the draw was 
opened; then came the race for the 
next bridge. “I'll lave yeez troo purty 
soon,” says the trusty guardian of the 
draw, as he turns over for another 
snooze. Bill’s remarks relating to 
Corkonians are not printable. “Purty 
soon,” came in the course of half an 
hour, however; and with the rush of 
the Piscatorial Bill through the draw 
and her advent upon the gloriously 
dancing waters of the wind-swept har- 
bor, the wild yearning to do murder 
faded from our hearts. 

The Piscatorial Bill is a typical Fair 


Haven oyster sharpie. As are all boats 
of her class, she is flat-bottomed and 
her sails are leg-o’-mutton. She is 22 
ft. over all and 5 ft. beam; she has a 
large centreboard and draws 4 inches 
of water without it but 3 ft. with it 
down. Boats of this class are of good 
model for shallow waters. They are 
quite seaworthy in expert hands in 
moderate weather; but in heavy winds 
and seas they are unsafe. Especially 
in going to windward in rough weather 
are they an abomination, as the waves 
pound the flat bottom of this class of 
boat, bringing it to a complete stand- 
still at times. But for fishing purposes, 
when the weather is such as to allow 
fishing, they cannot be beaten. 

Our course was now unobstructed 
and our craft made good time. By the 
end of Canal Dock and Long Wharf we 
rushed. The freshening westerly wind 
allowed us to head a straight course. 
We soon passed the shipping anchored 
in the upper harbor; then came the 
oyster house which answers as a quar- 
antine station, as well as a guard for 
the oyster beds in its vicinity. Fort 
Hale and the jetty came next. The old 
fort was built during the Civil War and 
has been in ruins for many years. It 
was here decided to run down to the 
westward and fish off Woodmont, 
under the lee of the land. Should the 
wind hold anywhere from east to west, 
this would insure us a fair sail home. 
As we passed well to the west of 
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Southwest Ledge Light, we noticed a 
considerable number of boats anchored 
near the breakwater. This was also 
the case at the Sperry breakwater, 
which is still further to the west than 
Southwest Ledge. New Haven harbor 
has an elaborate system of break- 
waters, there being four all told. They 
range from a quarter to nearly a mile 
in length, and the fishing is fairly good 
around all of them. 

It was 10 o’clock when we finally 
anchored at the edge of a rocky reef 
which lies within a few hundred feet 


3 kinds: fiddlers, long clams and 
shrimp. Winkles we did not have, and 
at times the fish will take nothing else. 
This may account for the indifferent 
success which we met. 

No one who has had the slightest 
experience in salt-water fishing, in 
New England waters at least, where 
the bottom is rocky, will need any 
introduction to the cunner. That finny 
pest always introduces himself and 
the way in which he keeps hooks 
stripped is enough to make an angel 
swear. Not only does he bite strenu- 














FISHING OFF WOODMONT 








SOUTHWEST LEDGE LIGHTHOUSE. 





of shore. After furling the sails, lines 
were overhauled. In this kind of fish- 
ing two hooks are usually used to a 
line. The sinker hangs about 6 inches 
lower than the hooks. Thus, while 
the sinker may rest on the bottom, the 
hooks do not touch and a bite is readily 
noticed. The blackfish or tautog is 
fastidious to a fault. At times he will 
accept a bait which he disdains at 
other times. Therefore, in fishing for 
him, it is wise to go plentifully sup- 
plied with as many varieties of bait as 
it is possible to get hold of. We had 


ously, but he is adverse to being taken 
in out of the wet. What he doesn’t 
know about skinning a hook isn’t 
worth learning. When he is caught 
he is seldom included in the count or 
taken home. This is where many pisca- 
torially inclined make a monumental 
mistake, as the cunner is really a tooth- 
some little fish, But when one is anx- 
ious to secure bigger fish, the cunner is 
a nuisance and makes the life of the 
angler miserable. Some of the milder 
expressions used by our party ran like 
this: “Humph, skinned again!” “D— 
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that cunner!—that’s the third time in 
three minutes!” “O! you blankety- 
blankety-blank-blank skunk!” yells one 
of the party, as he frantically hauls one 
over the side, “you won't bite at 
another hook in a hurry,” and makes 
good his assertion by insanely dancing 
a breakdown on the doomed cunner in 
the bottom of the boat. The occasion 
is accepted by all of the crew as an 
excuse for making a raid on the liquid 
refreshments, packed in ice under the 
thwart amidships. 

We fished for fully an hour before 
we caught anything but cunners—and 
few of them. Then Rose landed a 
lonesome little blackfish of about 14 
Ib. over the rail. He was cheered, 
jeered and sympathized with in equal 
proportion. This commingling of me- 
nagerie-like sounds caused an unani- 
mous leveling of glasses upon our out- 
fit by the inmates of the cottages 
ashore. Then Ross (not Rose) called 
for “nothing but silence, and d— little 
of it at that!” Not to be outdone by 
Rose, Sam Chard soon pulled another 
one in out of the wet, and Barker had 
to be held, in order that the fluid elixir 
in the commissary might last out the 
voyage. Sam/’s fish was a trifle larger 
than the one caught by Rose. Then 
Capt. Bill took his turn, and thus it 
went. Somehow, Barker, Ross and my- 
self couldn’t entice the fish to come 
aboard; so we took it out in mention- 
ing impolite things about cunners, 
past, present and future. The swallow- 
batting oarsmanship of a carrot-topped 
siren then attracted our attention. 
While it was impossible to admire 
her blade work and _ recover, to say 
nothing of her reach, still, her strenu- 
ousness impressed us deeply. The 
skiff which she was tenaciously endeav- 
oring to force against wind and tide 
was a few sizes smaller than a- canal- 
boat and it contained 6 persons besides 
herself. If not the perfection of grace, 
yet her efforts were worthy of a better 
cause and merited admiration. 

What an old, old saying, and yet 
how true: “It is not all of fishing to 
fish.” It is a privilege indeed to sit 
in a boat, riding a sea scintillating with 
prismatic colors and swept by ozone- 
laden winds. To bask under cloudless 
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skies and to feel the warm kiss of the 
sun touching the cheek with health. 
From the southwest to the northwest 
we looked upon a rock-lined, verdure- 
covered shore, indented with harbors 
and sprinkled with farms and cottages. 
To the north and northeast lay long 
lines of breakwaters, surmounted by 
their light-houses, and enchanting sum- 
mer resorts. Away to the east, as far 
as the eye could reach, sea and sky 
met at the horizon; while to the south- 
ast and south just the faintest, long, 
low misty line, scarcely discernible to 
the vision, told that Long Island was 
there. And over the bosom of this vast 
mirror glided craft of all descriptions. 
Tomorrow the picture would change, 
but for the present it was ours. 

Out from the shore came a skiff, pro- 
pelled by an individual whose appear- 
ance indicated that he might have just 
finished milking a barnful of cows. 
He anchored right near us, jointed a 
heavy rod of the 75-cent variety, baited 
his hooks and proceeded to show us 
how to catch blackfish. In a short 
time the water was in a turmoil along- 
side his boat, as a 41b. blackfish 
objected to being taken aboard. We 
fished on and caught nothing. Not so 
our friend, however. He soon landed 
the mate to his first one. Then, to cap 
the climax, our neighbor fairly danced 
a can-can in his successful efforts to 
get the biggest tautog over the side of 
his boat that I ever saw taken with 
hook and line. I earnestly believe that 
fish weighed fully 8 Ibs., if not more. 
We were that angler’s audience for 
fully an hour, in which time we caught 
but little and he gave evidence of a 
determination to clean out the Sound. 
Our combined catch for the day 
wouldn’t weigh as much as bis small- 
est fish. But: if we couldn’t catch 
blackfish, we could eat, and eat we did! 
That is, all except Ross. He had sworn 
a solemn and fearful oath that he 
wouldn’t eat until he caught a biack- 


fish. He was on the highroad to star- 
vation! 
It was after 2 o’clock when we 


hoisted sail, got our anchor and headed 
a course for the Sperry breakwater. In 
half an hour we reached our objective 
point, and I was set on the breakwater 
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with a camera. From here I snapped 
the Piscatorial Bill, and send the result 
with this paper—not a very successful 
photo, I admit. We anchored beside 
the breakwater and tried fishing for 
an hour or so. Our success was much 
the same as it had been, with the 
exception that Ross caught his black- 
fish and averted his own persenal fam- 
ine. He had informed us that. he had a 
sandwich which he would eat only 
when the fish was caught. He then 
and there produced the “sandwich.” 
Its equal I never beheld before. With- 
out exaggeration, it was a foot and a 
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OUR MINNESOTA CAMPING TRIP. 





From the woodlands and the prairies 
Of the Pale Face in 
Several warriors got together, 

And decided while in council, 

To put on their fancy war paint, 

To dig up the buried hatchet. 

First they went to Cedar Rapids; 

Thence they travelled to the northward— 
To the land of the Dakotas. 

On the great Choo-choo they travelled, 
Called the great Rock Island System. 

They arrived in Minnesota; 

At the “ Burke” they stopped and lingered. 


I-o-way, 














ROSE AND HIS WHALE, 








OUR PARTY HOMEWARD BOUND. 





half long and fully 14 inches wide. 
The bread and meat in that sandwich 
would weigh fully 4 pounds. Ross ate 
it without a blush. 

The sail back to the anchorage was 
delightful, with one slight exception. 
The tide was against us and between 
the draws there was a decided scarcity 
of wind. This necessitated about a 
mile’s arduous labor with the oars. 
jut the job was finally accomplished 
and with its ending closed another 
delightful red-letter day. 


And the Great Chief said: ‘‘ My Brothers, 

Here is where we fight our battles.” 

Then he pointed to the eastward, 

Where there lay a lake of water, 

And the lake it was called Howard. 

Then he sounded forth the challenge 

To the natives there—the fishes— 

Saying: “I have come here with my 
warriors, 

They to catch you and subdue you, 

And to tempt you from your kingdom.” 

Then he called to him John Painter 

(He the greatest fisher going, 

He who never lost a battle 

With a fish, when once he hooked him), 
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Saying: ‘“ John, these are my warriors; 
Take them out upon the waters; 

Show them how to catch the fish there, 
Show them how to fish with patience.” 


Although only an amateur fisher- 
man, I hugely enjoy the sport, and 
every summer, in company with my 
wife and a few friends, have looked 
for a good place to fish. For the past 
2 years we have gone to Howard Lake, 
Minn., located some 50 miles north- 
west of Minneapolis. This year we left 
Iowa for the lake July 5, and, arriving 
there, pitched our tent on what is 
known as Breezy Point. 

While out there last year we made a 
friend of the oldest fisherman—old 
John—who, although 74 years of age, 
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landed after a good fight. Sometimes I 
would lose him and would then have to 
work to untangle the line. (I only 
know a few words in Bohemian, but 
they came in handy in a case of that 
kind). My wife caught the biggest bass 
—a 514 pounder; the rest weighing 
from 3 to 414 Ibs. The pickerel would 
weigh from 6 to 9 Ibs.—the 2 in the 
picture weighing one 7 and the other 
714 lbs.—and the crappies from 1 to 
2 Ibs. For the pickerel we had to go 
out in deeper water and some times it 
was quite a while before we could get 
them located, but when we did it was 
well worth while as the ones in this 
lake are great fighters. Then John 
would take us to what he called his 








THE AUTHOR CAUGHT IN THE ACT. 





MID-DAY LUNCH, 





is as hale and hearty as many men at 
50. We engaged John and his boats 
for our entire stay and every morning 
he would show up about 5 o’clock with 
all kinds of bait and if we were not 
ready he would fish out at the edge of 
the reeds within easy call. For the 
first few days it rained some and we 
didn’t have much luck, but after that 
we caught a great many—mostly bass, 
pickerel and crappies. The shores in 
places are lined with rushes, extending 
out from 20 to 150 ft. and here it is 
that the bass come to feed. Even now 
I can feel the excitement of a bass 
taking the bait and darting here and 
there among the rushes—to be finally 


crappie beds. He had four of them at 
different parts of the lake and we can 
all testify that they are good ones. 
Every camping party has its own 
humorous incidents and ours was no 
exception to the rule. One of these 
was when Yours Truly went to a 
neighboring farmhouse for some milk 
for breakfast. When, the rest of the 
party had waited for about an hour 
and I had not returned, they organized 
a searching party and found me listen- 
ing to a man from Kentucky who was 
playing the banjo in the good old 
darkey way, and they said that, al- 
though I had on hip rubber boots, I 
was jigging and cutting pigeon-wings 
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all over the kitchen floor, having 
entirely forgotten that they wanted 
breakfast. It was kind of hard on 
them but I was having the time of my 
life. If I could only tell of the cow 
we took for a burglar, of the party 
who was treed by a bulldog, of the 
dancing frog, of the pet mouse and a 
few other interesting things that hap- 
pened, it would fill a volume. We 
made quite a number of friends at the 
town of Howard Lake and they gave 
us a farewell dance the night before 
we left. This was a most enjoyable 


dropped overboard. Down, down they 
go, 40, 50, maybe 60 ft., until they 
touch bottom, for it is there we seek 
the quarry. We are fishing for weak- 
fish. After reeling up about 3 ft. the 
squid is kept rapidly in motion by con- 
tinually twitching the rod. If we are 
on the right spot, very soon the rod, 
which was moving upward, is rapidly 
shot downward, until the top is buried 
far beneath the surface and an un- 
tamed something is entire master of 
the situation. Under and around the 
boat it goes, the line hissing through 











HOW WE CAUGHT 








‘EM IN MINNESOTA. 





affair and it was with a good many 

regrets that we pulled up stakes and 

started for home. Cas. D. CARROLL. 
Marion, Iowa. 


OFF THE JERSEY COAST. 








In the stem of the boat stands Brit, 
gazing at the rapidly disappearing 
shore-line. At a signal, Charlie shuts 
off the engine, and we come around in 
answer to the dropped anchor. Rods 
are quickly adjusted and the polished 
squids are attached to the lines and 


the water; but nature tires and grad- 
ually the conquering reel brings into 
view the flashing, fighting victim, and 
if well hooked a helping hand lays 
the exhausted pugilist in the boat; his 
weight is 6, 8, possibly 10 Ibs., and 
regard for his fighting qualities grad- 
ually merges into admiration of his 
splendid changing colors, putting to 
blush the brightest rainbow that ever 
graced a morning cloud. Before the 
first is boated, probably a second and 
third is hooked, and everybody is busy. 
—Leonard Hulit in Forest and Stream. 








The dogzis the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. 


the human) being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 
ural desire to be useful to him. 





He is the only one that regards 





A DEFENCE OF THE IRISH SETTER, 

Joseph A. Graham (whose very read- 
able doggy articles are a feature in Out- 
ing) is superintendent of the World’s 
Fair dog show at St. Louis. Rational 
in everything he writes, Graham’s re- 
cent comments on the Irish and Gordon 
setters as field dogs should be read by 
every lover of the shooting dog. His 
description of an Irish setter running 
through a covey of chicken and repeat- 
ing the performance, should not be 
taken as a characteristic of the breed, 
however, as it was the result of faulty 
handling without doubt. Blinking 
game is not a characteristic of any 
breed of hunting dogs. It is not hard 
to explain why the Irish have not won 
at field trials. By looking over the 
entries at the different trials in the 
past 15 years, the reason is patent: 
there have been no entries of any con- 
sequence. One is naturally inclined to 
ask, Why were there no entries? The 
reason is ancient history but one that 
we old-timers will not forget. An over- 
whelming preponderance of sportsmen 
owned English setters at the time of 
the first field trials. When the Irish 
were first imported and run at trials, 
the majority of sportsmen being Eng- 
lish setter and pointer owners, as is 
natural, guyed and under-rated the new 
comers. The judges were English set- 
ter and pointer men; the reporters the 


same. The comments and guying had 
their effect on the judgment of the 
judges, in spite of which facts many 
prizes were taken by the reds. Unfor- 
tunately, the owners of the red Irish 
were not game, though some followed 
the trials against vast odds for years. 
sitter controversies over unjust deci- 
sions were indulged’ in—all of which 
went to make matters worse and to 
convert the unprejudiced into the belief 
that the Irish setter was almost worth- 
less. 

There vou have the matter in a nut- 
shell. It is safe to say that had the 
Irish setter had the start and backing 
from the beginning that the English 
setter and pointer had back in the 
early ’70s, the reds would be the favor- 
ite shooting dog with the majority 
today. 

In striking contrast with Mr. Gra- 
ham’s sane and reasonable comments 
on the Irish and Gordon setters, are 
the vain and puerile vaporings of igno- 
rance that have recently found space 
in some of our most worthy sporting 
papers. I take issue with Mr. Graham 
in a number of conclusions that he 
draws but make due allowance for the 
fact that he favors, first, the Llewellin 
strain of the English setter and, next, 
the pointer. I reason from this that 
his experience has been mostly with 
these breeds. But Mr. Graham so man- 


ifestly intends to be fair, that any criti- 
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cism on his opinions must inevitably 
be made in a most good-humored spirit. 
My favorite shooting dog has always 
been the Irish setter, though I have 
owned and shot over many good Eng- 
lish setters and pointers. The follow- 
ing observations, contrary to those of 
Mr. Graham, have been the result of 
my personal experience, extending over 
a period of 25 years. First: the nat- 
ural pointing instinct and judgment in 
locating birds is not deficient in the 
Irish setter as a breed, as compared 
with the English setter and the pointer. 
This instinct is found wanting in some 
individual setters and pointers, regard- 
less of breed or strain. I have owned 
English setters, sired by Laverack 
Chief and King Noble — both noted 
sires—that were absolutely devoid of 
the hunting instinct. I have alsoowned 
worthless descendants of Price’s Cham- 
pion Bang and a son of Lord Graphic— 
both celebrated pointers. I have owned 
a good many Irish setters, some of 
them poor ones, but never one that was 
devoid of all hunting instinct. The 
only Irish setter I ever tried to train 
and failed in was Omaha Patsy (a 
grandson of Elcho Jr.) and my failure 
was due to his headstrong disposition. 
As a hunter he was untiring, with lots 
of vim and go and a splendid nose, but 
he absolutely would not hold a point if 
out of hearing of his handler’s voice. 
Second: I can explain the reason of 
the creepy and exasperating potterers 
that Mr. Graham has met with, but 
first wish to ask him if he has not met 
them in other breeds as well? It isa 
natural result of over-training—a quite 
common fault with amateur trainers. 
In my early training days I spoiled one 
good Irish setter by too much disci- 
pline. I never spoiled another. I have 
had one Gordon setter for training. He 
was a splendid type in appearance but 
devoid of all hunting instinct. He 
made a splendid retriever, however, 
and never interfered with the work of 
other dogs while hunting in company; 
he would even back a point but I never 
knew him to point a bird voluntarily. 
I have hunted over one other Gordon 
setter that had a good nose and fair 
pace and range, but he was a quitter 
when thirsty, when he struck burrs, or 
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when he got tired. This is insufficient 
experience on which to condemn the 
breed, but as a type of field dog I do 
not like them for the reason that they 
are coarsely built. 

My type of Irish setter is a light, 
clean built dog, under 55 Ibs., with a 
finely chiseled head, medium length of 
leg, long neck, cat foot and slightly 
higher at the shoulders than at the 
hips. As to color, I am indifferent as 
to what shade of red, but prefer the 
deep golden color to the fashionable 
bench-show blood red. Prince Bloom- 
field is nearly this type of dog. His 
one great fault in appearance is carry- 
ing his tail too high. I agree with Mr. 
Graham in choosing an Airedale ter- 
rier next to a setter. I have found the 
4 dogs that I now own disinclined to 
bring on a fight, but entirely willing 
to stay in the midst of it if one is 
started by another dog. Mr. Graham’s 
allusion to them as fighters is apt to 
be misleading and make people think 
that they are quarrelsome, which I 
believe is the last impression he would 
wittingly give the public. The Aire- 
dale is strictly on the order of “You 
attend to Your Business and [ll attend 
to Mine; so don’t you go out of your 
way to step on my toes or I'll see about 
at.” C. P. HUBBARD. 





CONCERNING SWINDLERS. 





The number of people who are annu- 
ally—yea, even weekly—swindled by 
unserupulous breeders would, if the 
facts were known, probably foot up a 
grand total which would be considered 
an exaggeration by most sportsmen. 
Yet who is the worse—the man who 
will beat another out of the price of a 
good dog, or the man who will sit 
calmly down and let himself be swin- 
dled and say nothing? For the good of 
the cause and the protection of brother 
sportsmen, it is the duty of these 
men who are made easy dupes to pro-. 
test, if for no other reason than for the 
protection of other lovers of the dog. 
A man will see an ad., answer it, 
receive references and a vague descrip- 
tion of the dog in question (which 
description would fit almost any mon- 
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grel); then he gets his draft, sends it 
off, and, in return, in the course of a 





week receives a shall we call it a 
dog? He don’t like the animal’s looks, 


but thinks, the poor fellow, that these 
will improve after a short rest and this 
ends the transaction. Although the 
dog is a failure, nothing is ever said 
about the matter, or if it is and the 
seller’s references are looked into, it 
will probably be found that he is some 
unscrupulous, financially irresponsible 
person, and what can you do? Noth- 
ing. And now, just a few words in 
behalf of the honest lovers of man’s 
best friend—both the large kennel 
owner and the owner of perhaps a pair 
of dogs. A large kennel owner has a 
reputation at stake; his dogs are often 
referred to far and wide, and it would 
therefore be greatly to his own detri- 
ment should he attempt to humbug the 
public. Then, what of the man who 
has perhaps a pair of dogs? Well, 
for one thing, he is keenly interested in 
them; he will leave home at night and 
take them out for a run; he has them 
for pleasure and not for profit; indeed, 
they are almost a part of his family. 
He is as careful about the pedigrees of 
the 2 grown dogs as he would be about 
any other document, and when he sells, 
it is not to make a few paltry dollars, 
but rather to sell a dog which will 
please its purchaser, and a pleased pur- 
chaser and a nice letter from him, is as 
pleasant to the seller, be he kennel 
owner or private fancier, as was the 
draft received a short while before. 
And so, fanciers all, beware; for there 
are plenty of honest breeders in the 
country who are willing to save you 
from being humbugged. 
ANDREW D. Brown. 


THE WHY OF IT. 








And why do people keep such lots of 
dogs themselves and go in such num- 
bers to see other people’s dogs? 
-Because, answers one of the editors of 
the Boston Evening Transcript, the dog 
is at once the sincerest flatterer and 
the most successful cheerer that the 
human race ever had. A good dog 
always gives us the feeling that we 
men and women are a sort of gods. No 
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other animal does anything of the kind. 
The cat treats us as an inferior, and 
the horse will treat us as a dear friend, 
not a divinity. The dog, moreover, 
imparts something of his peculiar 
gayety to us in a way that is irresisti- 
ble. He mingles his suggestion of 
gayety with his flattery; for he not 


only leaves his dinner untasted to walk . 


with us, but the mere fact that we are 
apparently giving ourselves the pleas- 
ure of a walk raises him into such a 
delirium of delight that the sight of it 
puts all our dumps and blues to such 
reproach that we shake them off in 
very shame. And when we don’t walk, 
but sit moodily at home, the dog curls 
up lovingly at our feet and looks up 
now and then into our eyes and “glides 
into our darker musings with a mild 
and healing sympathy.” Yes, there is 
solid reason for the fondness of men 
for dogs, and it will never come to an 
end until either men or dogs become 
very different beings from what they 
now are. 





SHORT BARKS. 





Sr. Louis, Danbury, Conn., Spokane, 
Wash., Barre, Mass., and Frederick, 
Md., all have bench shows during the 
month of October. In November, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia will both have 
great shows. 

* * * 

FIELD-TRIAL events are now occupy- 
ing the attention of the sportsman ele- 
ment of the doggy world. The trials 
are numerous—numbering no less than 
5 for October, 8 for November and 3 
for December. Birds are reported plen- 
tiful from all localities. 

* * - 

“TRAILER, the foxhound whose pic- 
ture appeared in the October Sports 
AFIELD,” writes our young Wisconsin 
friend, Nelson Roberts, “was shot and 
killed last Saturday. I don’t know 
who did it. Perhaps it is better that 
I do not know. I would rather have 


lost an arm.” 
* * * 


A. E. JENNY of Iowa City is the pos- 
sessor of a little gem in Jenny’s Cloddy 
—a 5-months-old Boston terrier. She 
has the screw tail, flat nose and straight 
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front legs ‘of the typical Boston and 
these qualities, together with her excel- 
lent disposition, will no doubt make 
her a winner for Mr. Jenny, should he 
show her at a later date. 

* s * 

LINGFIELD Braga, here shown, is a 
well-known winner at the leading 
Kastern shows and during the past 
summer has been in the hands of F. 
(. Lockhart on the prairies of South 
Dakota, preparatory to taking part in 
the contests of the various field-trial 
clubs the present fall. Previous to 
coming to America, Bragg was well 


child was playing on the L. & N. track 
as the train came dashing along. The 
dog seized the child in his teeth and 
dragged her from the track in time to 
miss the wheels of the engine. When 
he found out what had happened, Rex 
came to Williamstown and listed the 
dog as property, fixing his value as 
$500, and said he wanted to pay taxes 
on him as long as he lived. 
* * * 

SoME very pretty stories have been 
told about canine sunderstanding of 
the human language, but recently the 
rivalry among story tellers has seemed 
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broken on English pheasant and 
other game birds. He is owned by R. 
S. Barrett, of the P. & S. Kennels of 
Indianapolis, and combines splendid 
bench-show style with unquestioned 
stamina and field ability—a rare com- 
bination, as many of us have learned 
to our sorrow. 
* * 7 

Bur for the presence of a faithful 
shepherd dog, the little daughter of 
Sam Rex, a farmer at Zion Station, 
KXv., would have been ground to pieces 
under the wheels of a fast train. The 
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THE IMPORTED ENGLISH SETTER, LINGFIELD BRAGG (A.K.C.S.B. 68,825). 


to degenerate into a race to see who 
can tell the largest yarn. We are with 
John Burroughs in the position of 
standing up for the truth, even though 
a pretty story be spoiled, and hence 
we object to the following extract 
from a long article in the London 
(England) Waepress which has been 
widely copied in this country. “A 
test was made for the purpose of deter- 
mining the accuracy of the terrier’s 
understanding of the words. ‘I want 
you to walk on vour hind feet to the 
front room and bite Mr. B. on the ear, 
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said a member of the household to the 


pet. Forthwith the terrier was off, 
and, before Mr. B. knew anything 


about the plan, the pet dog was play- 
fully pulling at his ear.” The article 
further goes on to say that this par- 
ticular dog has a perfect understand- 
ing of no less than 250 words, to say 
nothing undoubtedly of their meaning 
when combined in sentences. 
* * _ 

Ir this sort of thing keeps on, we 
will soon be reading something like 
this: “The poodle was told to go to 
the southwest corner of the post-office 
building a week from the coming Fri- 
day at 13 minutes past 2 in the after- 
noon and bite a chunk out of the left 
leg of the 3d person turning the corner 
coming from the east. On the day in 
question your correspondent stood on 
the opposite corner of the street, watch 
in hand, and, precisely at the hour and 
minute instructed, the intelligent ani- 
mal appeared and took up his position. 
He allowed some 5 or 6 individuals to 
turn the corner coming from the west 
without molestation. The first 2 per- 
sons coming from the east were ladies 
and your correspondent trembled. For- 
tunately the 3d was a man. With a 
leap the poodle had him by the left 
leg! a wrench, and off it came, being 
an artificial limb. Proudly the won- 
derful canine bore it aloft, as he went 
in search of his master.” (Exchanges 
will please not credit this magazine in 
copying the foregoing.) 

* * * 


C. P. Hussarp, Atlantic, Iowa, has 
added to his kennel of Airedale ter- 
riers by the purchase of the well-known 
imported dog, Waterside Wizard, 
which he secured from the Brighton 
Park Kennels of Chicago, and Clay- 
brook Hoyden, a typical female, whose 
sale by the Claybrook Kennels of 
Brookline, Mass., to Dr. Bagley of 
Duluth we noted last winter. In addi- 
tion to this brace, Mr. Hubbard has 
Culbertson Punch—shown at Philadel- 
phia last year, where he won 4th ina 
hotly contested class—and By-Thorn 
(a sister of the widely advertised Briar- 
Thorn). This collection certainly 
makes one of the strongest breeding 
kennels of Airedale terriers in the 
West. 





AFIELD. 
SOME DOGGY REFLECTIONS. 


Ir a strange dog chances to cross your 
path, speak kindly to him instead of 
using the boot—the power of a friendly 
voice at such times is simply wonder- 
ful. Never shrink from a dog that 
jumps toward you—it would be an 
exhibition of fear that he is apt to take 
advantage of: stand your ground, greet 
him kindly, and above all things never 
run away from him. 

* * «* 

Do not treat a dog merely as an ani- 
mal that must be cared for. I cannot 
understand keeping dogs under such 
conditions. Handle the dog, make a 
friend of him, but, at all times, assert 
your superiority kindlf but firmly. 
Show the dog your approbation when 
well behaved and resent disobedience. 
A main need never be ashamed of lov- 
ing his dog, whose whole-souled look of 
affection will repay the master for all 
the trouble taken on behalf of his four- 
footed pupil. 





* * 


Some knowledge of animal life is 
essential to anyone claiming in the 
least degree a liberal education, and 
no animal is so well suited for the 
study of character and traits than the 
dog. There are few things more ele- 
vating than to watch the development 
of a well bred dog from puppyhood to 
maturity. He will invariably be found 
grateful, affectionate, unselfish; ever 
ready to wag his tail in forgiveness of 
injuries received because of his mas- 
ter’s anger and mindful only of bene- 
fits received. 

* * i 

Ir your dog is chained to his kennel 
and begins barking because he is either 
lonely or hungry, don’t whip or scold 
him for doing so. There is no need of 
losing vour temper; first of all, satisfy 
his wants, talk to him and show by 
your expression that you are his friend. 
Kindness, coupled with firmness, will 
accomplish more than any whip. 
Should it be deemed necessary to inflict 
punishment, be quite sure that you 
yourself are not in a rage and beyond 
the control of your temper. 

* * * 


Ir there be no enclosure for the dog 
to romp in and if he must therefore be 
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tied to prevent loafing, straying, or the 
possibility of his being stolen, then get 
a strong wire 10 to 50 ft. long; slip a 
ring on it, fasten wire at each end to 
stout stake and drive the stakes at 
full stretch of wire into the ground. 
Hook the dog’s chain to ring, running 
freely on the wire and he can then run 
up and down this course at will. By 
attaching such a wire to the side of a 
fence, a similar runway can also be 
provided. Ep. F. HABERLEIN. 
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scare off the bravest tramp that ever 
demanded his meals of a timid woman, 
and, still, in disposition, they are the 
acme of gentleness among their 
acquaintances, being fond of children 
and guarding their masters’ premises 
and possessions with their lives. 
Though far from being fighters, they 
will yet attack any strange animal 
encroaching on their territory. When 
attacked by another dog, or by a pack 
for that matter, they will outgeneral a 

















TWO POPULAR MINOCQUA (WIS.) GUIDES.——Billy Williams, with Foxhound, 
and Pat McGinley, with his favorite little Beagle. , 





A COMING FAVORITE. 





The Airedale terrier is rapidly grow- 
ing in favor among campers and hunt- 
ers in the West. This is the largest 
type of terrier known, and, from their 
keenness in hunting all sorts of game, 
including game birds, and their nat- 
ural adaptability to the water, they 
are much sought for. They are said to 
make the very best of farm dogs, read- 
ily taking to the work of the collie. A 
fierce looking animal (due to their 
bristly, wiry coat of hair), they will 


dog three times their size and whip a 
half-dozen curs; but, if necessary, they 
will die with their face to the foe. No 
wonder they are gaining in popular- 
ity. By good fortune, some of the best 
specimens in England have _ been 
imported to this country and the breed 
is fast gaining in strength by recent 
importations. The highest price yet 
paid has been, we understand, £600 
($3000). As an evidence of their popu- 
larity in England, a_ well-known 
importer recently said that he saw a 
(-months’-old puppy sell there last 
spring for £250 (about $1200.) 
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THE HAPPIEST DAYS. 





It is unnecessary to direct attention to 
Dr. Lombard’s quartette of snap-shots, 
for they are of a character to appeal to 
every reader who loves children and be- 
lieves that thrice blesséd are those who 
know the freedom of a country life. The 
later years may bring grievous knowl- 
edge of the city and its cares and woes, 
but ever will the gloom be lightened by 
memory of a time when the wild birds 
sang on every hand and the grass was 
green and the woods were fragrant of 
locust blossoms; and the downcast heart 
will take courage anew, for, even as there 
has been a yesterday, so must a tomor- 
row dawn by and bye, and perchance 
afar from this man-made realm of asphalt 
and brick, coal soot, clamor and eternal 
weariness. Will Sister ever forget the 
day when Baby was photographed? and 
how sweet he looked astride old Charlie? 
—such a dear, brave Baby, and so quick 
to change from tears to smiles when the 
full import of the occasion was made 
clear! The four little pictures tell the 
story more plainly than a column of 








print—even to Sister’s jealous fear lest 
Blossy, her own pet heifer, should be 
denied the honor of posing before the 
camera. 

In preceding issues we have had so 
much to say in praise of the uniform 
good quality of Dr. Lombard’s photo- 
graphic contributions that commenda- 
tory remarks in the present instance 
would savor of repetition. He has al- 
ways an eye for an effective background 
and here gives us the typical surround- 
ings of a Montana hill farm, the log out- 
buildings and rail fences, and the encir- 
cling vista of wooded slopes. 





SOME NEW BOOKS. 





In Mirace Lanp, by Ida. Meacham 
Strobridge of Los Angeles, is the title of 
a beautiful book of sketches of the Des- 
ert and its myths, and of the thousand 
copies to which the edition is limited 
Sports AFIELD has been favored with 
one, which reminds us in its imagery 
and delicate word tints of Hough’s beau- 
tiful rhythms in “The Singing Mouse.’ 
The “Lure of the Desert,’’ that is fol- 
lowed and worshiped still, myths of the 
Hardin Ledge, the Three Little Lakes 
of Gold and the Lost Blue Bucket mines 
—that yet have their grey-haired de- 
votees in strange out-places of the world 
—are stories told by the authoress with 
an intensity of poetical description that 
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LIFE’S HAPPIEST DAYS.—His First Riding Lesson. 


Amateur photo by Dr. C. W. Lomnarp, Missoula, Montana. 





half explains the fascination of a life-long 
and delusive search for gold. 

“After you have come to know these 
men and their stories,” she writes, “and 
have lived long enough.in the land they 
have made their own to understand why 
they cannot go away, you will have a 
tender regard for them and their wel- 
fare, no matter where your lot may be 
cast in after years.’ She tells the stories 


of the Desert from the slow procession 


of the men of ’49 to the graves that are 











beside the lines of shining steel today ; 
their fortunes and fates are a part of our 
nation’s history, and their followers of 
our own time bear witness to the faith 
of men in golden dreams. The glory 
of the Desert rises above its terrors in 
the exquisite chapter that closes the 
book and the sunset she has painted 
there seems almost a reality. She loves 
the Desert and she tells its story as no 
other yet has done. Cuas. F. ALLEN. 
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LIFE’S HAPPIEST DAYS.—— Posing Blossy for a Good Picture. 


Amateur photo by Dr. C. W. Lomparp, Missoula, Montana. 








SPORTS 


‘‘THE Birp Book” is the appropriate 
title of a well-constructed 275-page vol- 
ume by Fanny Hardy Eckstorm, from 
the presses of D.C. Heath & Co, Bos- 
ton; price, 60 cts. 

The author has evidently prepared 
this book for the express purpose of 
school work, and within the limits of 
space used has surely succeeded in 
teaching a great deal of the science of 
bird study. Although Mrs, Eckstorm 
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was brought up in Maine, the notes are. 


not confined to the species frequenting 
any particular locality but are histories 
of birds from all parts of North America. 
Beginning with the water birds, the dif- 
ferent classes of birds are taken up and 
out of each are selected a few species 
which are described thoroughly. Their 
nesting, feeding, moulting and migrating 
habits are taught and suggestions are 
made for the study of the other members 
of the family. The main purpose of 
“The Bird Book” seems to be that of 
suggestions for observation and com- 
parison—an idea which should be of 
great practical value to the young stu- 
dent of ornithology. Mrs, Eckstorm 
does not believe in the doctrine of mere 
“book learning,” but shows the superior 
value of first-hand observations and 
close, personal study from life. 

Several puzzling problems have been 
solved by the author. For instance: It 
has been a source of much scientific in- 
vestigation to determine the process of 
the changes in color which many birds 
make several times during the year. 
This question was answered by observ- 
ing a pine grosbeak which had by acci- 
dent fallen into her hands. While under 
her protection the bird changed color 
completely without losing a feather. 
Many other original notes on the build- 
ing of birds’ nests, the anatomy (or, as 
our author calls it, the mechanism of 
birds) and other subjects, help to make 
the book most valuable and instructive 
to any one interested in the study of 
bird life. Numerous charts and dia- 
grams are used in connection with the 
text, besides about thirty pen drawings 
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of the birds described. Messrs. D. C. 

Heath & Co. have rightly included this 

book in their list of school classics. 
ARTHUR Woop VAN PELT. 


* 
+. * 


ScottisH REMINISCENCES. By Sir 
Archibald Geikie. The Macmilan Co., 
New York. Price, $2.50. Scottish traits 
and lore. 

When the ancestors of the Celtic 
races of Europe climbed out of the nest 
of creation and swarmed to the Ultima 
Thule that was to be their future home, 
what a host of antediluvian jokes and 
traditions they carried unthinkingly 
along! Tales of a hundred races of 
various ethnologic types, but yet to last 
to the end of time. In Sir Archibald’s 
book we have, as on a stage, a review of 
all the familiar figures of folk-lore that 
have been a part of Scottish life from 
immemorial time, wearing the garb of a 
later day, but agéd with the years and 
cycles of years that are between them 
and their nativity on the Asian steppes. 

With them have come also the fetich- 
ism that we call our superstitions, and in 
Sir Archibald’s seventy years of obser- 
vation he has brought together a won- 
derful store of things that are of the 
closer fibre of his nationality but which 
are little known to the casual observer. 

The traits of the Scotch, their habits, 
religious ideas and other characteristics 
are entertainingly told by the author 
who is an eminent geologist and has 
“speered”’ into every corner of James’s 
ancient kingdom. ‘Scottish Reminis- 
cences”’ is a book of outdoor life, of 
happenings by the wayside in a far-off 
country—from the Grampian Hills to 
the Shetland Isles. You are talking 
with the people as they would talk 
among themselves and a hundred bits of 
chance description of their surroundings 
lend reality to the illusion. Any one 
can make a book that will interest who 
tells us only what he knows, and Sir 
Archibald’s work will afford us many a 
pleasant hour. Cuas. F. ALLEN. 
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SPORT IN IDAHO AND UTAH. 





In an editorial in the October Svorts 
AFIELD you quote from a recent issue 
of Sporting Goods as to license rates. 
Without referring to other States, the 
rate given for Idaho ($25) is not quite 
right, as that rate only applies to large 
game. <A license permitting a non- 
resident to hunt and kill game birds 
and catch fish with hook and line costs 
35.00. I know this to be correct, as I 
go to that State for nearly all my trout 
fishing and made three fishing trips 
there this year. My first trip was in 
May, when I went to Silver Creek on 
the Wood River branch of the Oregon 
Short Line—a stream that 1 have 
fished for several years and which I 
had always heretofore found excelleni 
for early fly-fishing. For the first time 
| found the water very dirty, owing to 
the giving way of an irrigation dam, 
near its head just before I reached 
there. The result was a catch of only 
9 trout in 2 days, with a journey of 
nearly 300 miles each way. I was 
accompanied by my friend V. H. 
ease, with whom I have spent many 
pleasant days afield. In the latter part 
of June we went again to the same 
place and in 214 days our joint catch 
was 327, but the average size was 
small, owing to the stream being 
fished very hard. The other streans 
in that part of the State, being unusu- 
ally high and dirty, had turned nearly 
all the fishermen to Silver Creek—a 
spring fed stream, noted for the clear- 
ness of its water at all seasons of the 
vear. Later (on Aug. 8) I started alone 
for Big Lost River, Idaho, at Arco and 
Mackay on the Salmon River branch of 
the Oregon Short Line. My first stop 
was at Arco, where in a short day I 
caught 387 rainbow trout, ranging 
from 8 to 12 inches. Never having 
fished there before, and finding the 
river a little high and very brushy, | 
went on to Mackay (the end of the 
railroad), took the stage to a point 
some 8 miles above where I had fished 
twice before and where I had some 
acquaintance with the lay of the 
water and country. I put in 2 days 
there, with a catch of 94, consisting of 
native mountain, rainbow and Eastern 
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brook trout. I caught a number of 
larger fish than at Arco, but nothing 
much over 3 Ibs. I was using 2 flies, 
and in one case hooked and landed 2 
trout weighing fully 4 lbs. My total 
catch for the 3 days was 131; weigh- 
ing, when dressed, not less than 50 Ibs. 
The water was clear and cold; the fish 
firm and of fine quality; and the aver- 
age size to me was very satisfactory. 
I have fished in Colorado, Utah and 
Idaho since 1879, and have never 
caught, or seen caught, a trout over 
314 Ibs. with artificial flies. I have no 
doubt larger ones are occasionally 
caught with the fly, but it has never 
been my good fortune to see them 
landed. My rods and tackle are now 
laid aside for this season; but I hope 
to soon have a try at the ducks, the 
season for which in this State opened 
Oct. 1. So far the weather here kas 
been bright, warm and still; but we 
may look for a change at any time now. 
The lakes and marshes of this part of 
the country have been drained and 
“improved” so much that we do not 
get very satisfactory sport without 
going to the Bear River flats below 
Corinne, Utah, on the Southern Pacific 
R. R. some 25 miles northwest of 
Ogden. There are 3 incorporated clubs 
that have grounds and buildings there 
now, besides one place that is open to 
the general public. The best of the 
flats and grounds are now taken up 
and controlled by the 3 clubs—the last 
one being the Chesapeake Bay Duck 
Club, of which I am~a member and 
director. I may give you a report of 
the duck shooting later on and tell 
you why I did not kill the limit of 40 
each day. S. McDowa t. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


A BREEZE FROM THE SOUTH. 





“IT have been in Florida the past 
three winters, and hope to be there 
again in thirty days,” writes Dr. J. E. 
Miller of Colorado. “I often laugh 
when I think of a little incident which 
happened to me the first time I hunted 
quail in Florida. 1 had heard so much 
about the diamond-back rattlers that 
I was afraid to put my feet under the 
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table in the dining room of the hotel 
lest I disturb one. 

“When I arrived in St. Augustine 
I made a bee line for a guide and 
got out. The outfit was a little new 
to me. I had left it to the guide 
to get what was needed, and when 
I looked the plunder over this is 
what I found: One pony and eart, 1 
single blanket, 1 bushel baked yams, 
about 40 Ibs. of grits—Say! did you 
ever eat grits?—then there was grease 
to put on the grits and a lot of stuff 








ARTHUR W. VAN PELT of Sports Afield. 





more. Well, the first three days I was 
out every palmetto root looked like a 
diamond-back to me and when the 
birds got up, I was never ready. But 
one day I thought [ had a cinch on the 
reptiles. We got into a nice bunch of 
birds; the dogs were making goo-goo 
eves, and I knew in a short time there 
would be trouble, and there was—for 
me. I saw a big log and thought it a 
mighty safe place: so up I got. While 
looking for a good foothold, a pup that 
had heretofore never found a thing 


but gophers flushed a turkey that 
must have weighed 50 Ibs., he looked 
so big to me. The pup got scared and 
yelped; I fell off the log into a thicket 
of Spanish bayonets and the guide 
said—well, various unbecoming things. 
But I want to tell Gran’paw King and 
the great Sports Afield Family that | 
sure like that country down there, and, 
now that I have eaten of all the good 
things that grow up North, seen the 
leaves turn again and our Colorado 
mountains put on their gorgeous col- 
ors, I want to again feel the touch of 
the south wind and drink at Ponce de 
Leon’s famous spring, where your 
youth is renewed while you wait.” 
sobubanandiineiiautues 


INTRODUCTORY. 


It is a pleasure to again introduce 
to our readers Arthur W. Van Pelt, 
with whose writings, both as sports- 
man and naturalist, they are already 
well acquainted. For many years a 
contributor to our reading columns, it 
is only within the past few months 
that he has joined the travelling force 
of Sports AFIELD. Mr. Van Pelt is 
at present engaged in making a strong 
and successful subscription canvass of 
Northern Illinois, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, and we bespeak for him the 
good offices of all our friends in his 
work. Sports AFIELD PUBLISHING Co., 

by CLaupr Kine, Editor. 


THE LAKE TAHOE REGION. 


As regards grandeur of its surround- 
ing scenery, Lake Tahoe has few peers 
in the United States or the world at 
large, and there is no lake more plen- 
teously stocked with game fish. The 
dividing line of California and Nevada 
divides it nearly in its centre; but the 
anglers of those two States are not 
alone in their knowledge of the attrac- 
tions that Tahoe offers them. The only 
visible outlet of this watery gem nes- 
tled in a cove of the Sierras is the 
Truckee River, which, after devious 
windings for many miles, empties in 
Pyramid Lake, a mysterious body of 
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Water. inasmuch as it has no above- 
sround outlet. It receives the consid- 
erable volume of the Truckee. Yet its 
level remains the same, the natural 
explanation being that the overtlow 
waters escape by subterranean chan- 


nels. Fishing is excellent in river and 
lake alike. The Tahoe region is of 


vrand and wondrous beauty, the pri- 
meval forests being everywhere shad- 
owed by towering, snow-clad moun- 
tains. Mount Tallac and Freel’s Peak 
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speckled brook trout are abundant, in 
addition to the native species (the rain- 


bow, cutthroat and Dolly Varden). 
Scattered through the Sierras, and 


none of them at any great distance 
from Tahoe, are many smaller bodies 
of water, among them Lakes Gilmore, 
Fallen Leaf, Cascade and others of 
lesser area. Cascade Creek, a small 
but beautiful stream, enters the lake 
of the same name, descending from 
the adjacent mountains by a series of 











FALLS OF CASCADE CREEK. 





are probably the best known to tour- 
ists, as both have been frequently 
ascended in the summer months—a 
feat that is practically impossible for 
S months in the year because of the 
heavy snows and bitter cold. The view 
from their summits well repays the 
labor and danger of the ascent. 
Judicious stocking for a number of 
vears has added to the _ piscatorial 
of the waters of this re- 
Loch Leven, German brown and 





resources 
gion. 


mad plunges and all along this wild 
little watercourse superb angling may 
be had. J. MAYNE BALTIMORE. 


—_———____—_. 


THERE being no work for the hunt- 





ing dog during the summer months, 
the faithful helpmate usually grows 


fat and lazy before the hunting season 
again comes around. If possible give 
him a run of not less than half an hour 
each day; preferably in the cool of 
the evening, before feeding. 
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Compare Claude Duval’s old horse- 
pistol with the automatic arm that 
figured in Chicago’s car barn robbery, 
and you will have gained a fair idea of 
how the world has progressed in a 
century or two. The gentry who for- 
merly drew tribute from travelers on 
Hounslow Heath, if resurrected and 
put again at their old trade, would find 
much of discouragement in modern 
environments and methods. The Bill 
Sykeses would butt into electric bur- 
glar alarms in the first crib cracked, 
and the Dick Turpins would never ride 
Black Bess through to York ahead of a 
telephone message. Robbery has grown 
to be a fine art, and necessarily; for the 
lambs that await to be shorn are wise 
in their generation, and crude or primi- 
tive methods will not serve with them. 
But when a latter-day adept runs up 
against a survival of the unenlightened 
ages, sophistry sometimes stands 
ablush before simplicitvy—as in an 
instance noted on the train that wafted 
me from the arid West. Just across 
the aisle sat a longhaired miner, his 
cowhide boots and overalls still daubed 
and streaked with blue and vellow 
clay. He was full aweary from his 
long ride, but cared naught for the 
magazines and “Jesse James” books, 
piled upon his lap by the sympathizing 





newsboy. “Sam Jones’ Sermons” and 
“The First Mortgage” were as waste 
paper in his eyes, and his disdainful 
refusal of “200 Ways to Get Rich” 
gave the train butcher an idea. Upon 
his next appearance, he perched him- 
self on the arm of the seat, produced 
six oval boxes filled with artificial figs, 
opened one of them, and placed therein 
a folded $20 bill. Then the boxes were 
shuffled about a bit and arranged in 
rows on the miner’s knees. “ Take your 
pick for a dollar,’ said the butcher. 
The miner smiled: “A dollar a box. 
eh?” “ Yep—with the $20 thrown in. 
if you get it.” “Tl take all six of ’em,” 
was the unexpected reply; “ here’s your 
money—and here’s a 45 Colt that says 
you have to stand by your bargain! 
Now, skip lively and let me alone or 
I'll call the conductor.” 
* * *% 


I was out in the Louisiana woods the 
other day and ran across a Cracker 
cutting a hollow tree for a _ horse 
trough. He proved to be a really affa- 
ble chap, but I didn’t tell him so, lest 
the adjective might ring strangely to 
his unaccustomed ear. It was a treat 
to see him swing that long-handled 
7-lb. axe, and. when his wind became 
exhausted and he drew his athletic 
figure erect and busied himself in get- 
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ting a new supply, I thought of the 
Memphis Scimitar’s delineation of 
ex-President Cleveland’s personality: 
“ Pillar-like and columnar, definite as 
a cameo and imposing.” But once more 
I refrained from ecstacising aloud. He 
was a typical woodsman, scorning all 
things that flavored of civilization. 
His log house was floored with split 
puncheons and roofed with split shin- 
gles, and not a nail had been used in 
its construction. Wooden pins, poles 
and hickory withes had been made to 
take their place and they served his 
purpose most admirably. He hauled 
his trough home on a hand-wagon with 
wooden wheels, fitted bits of board in 
its open ends and caulked the cracks 
with pine pitch, and then asked me in 
to dinner. Every bit of furniture in the 
room, even to the cradle in which a 
likely pair of twins were sweetly repos- 
ing, bore the marks of his ever handy 
axe and pocket knife. With the excep- 
tion of the salt and coffee, every morsel 
of food on the table had been raised on 
his little farm or procured from the 
woods surrounding it, and we ate from 
dishes deftly scooped from sections of 
a tupelo gum. But there was nothing 
wooden about the grub—or the cook. 
I have eaten much worse at high-class 
hotels—I am now speaking of the prov- 
ender—and the corn cakes and wild 
honey in particular were away up in 
high G. If I were a horse, I would like 
to belong to that Cracker and be fed 
with cakes and honey in that new 
trough—which would probably hold a 
couple of bushel. I don’t want to envy 
any fellow mortal his lot in life—and, 
moreover, there are the twins—but ’m 
afraid I returned to my hotel less con- 
tented than upon leaving it in the 
morning. But we can’t all of us be 
expert axemen and live in log houses 
and enjoy the blessings of home-made 
furniture, etc. Fate has something to 
say in such matters, and when she 
puts her foot down fairly and squarely 
there is little to be gained by squirm- 
_ + * 

I HAVE been striving to believe it my 
duty to accept the invitation of a titled 
Englishman who would install a real 
live Western man as a member of his 
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household. His four sons have a Scotch 
instructor in the common branches of 
learning, a French dancing master, a 
German Count to teach them swords- 
manship and the arts of modern war- 
fare, and I am requested to impart for 
their enlightenment various secrets 
learned under the burning sun and 
twinkling stars of the Great South- 
west. As Old Man Gregg would say, 
“all this is considerable vague,” and I 
fear my English friend is crediting me 
with information that I don’t possess. 
If the kids are blessed with average 
intelligence, I can post them as to 
improved and approved ways of throw- 
ing and saddling a vicious bronco, 
cinching a barrel of flour on the back 
of a burro, or changing any sort of a 
cattle brand to resemble any other 
they may care to mention. I can teach 
them how to mix a batch of biscuit in 
the sack without leaving wads of 
dough in the flour, to build a bully 
cooking fire on the prairie 40 miles 
from timber, and lots of such little 
wrinkles known of all plainsmen. I 
can put them next to telling the time 
of night by the stars and the points of 
the compass by pretty nearly any old 
thing in sight; but it puzzles me to 
see how knowledge of that sort is going 
to benefit them a cent’s worth in their 
after lives. If I was a scion of nobility, 
descended from a bosom friend of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror and sheltered by 
an ancestral pile dating back to the 
Elizabethan era, I think I could afford 
to hire a cook and a horse wrangler 
and buy a clock and a compass. And, 
the more I think over the matter, the 
stronger is my belief that this is 
exactly what they will have to do, so 
far as I am personally concerned. P’m 
out of a job, just at present, but am 
not jumping at the first proposition ~ 
from an aristocratic foreigner. Maybe, 
before I get down to bedrock, some 
reader of these lines will decide ’m 
just the huckleberry to manage his 
ranch, sawmill, country newspaper or 
penny amusement palace, and, when 
such a chance offers, I don’t want to be 
hung in as domiciliary preceptor to a 
lot of juvenile Honorables over in Glos- 
tershire. 
THE MAN WITH THE TYPEWRITER. 











THE RIFLEMAN’S WORKSHOP. 


Instead of being work, reloading 
ammunition is a real pleasure when 
one is properly fixed for it; but it is 
quite the reverse when one has only a 
few tools lying around the house and 
cannot find them when they are 
wanted. The best way is to have a 
room (a small one will do) devoted 
entirely to guns, fishing tackle and 


other sporting paraphernalia. On 
one side of this room build a _ stout 


table, with top made about 154 inch 
thick and at a convenient height above 
floor. Be sure and arrange table so as 
to give you good light from the win- 
dow. On top of table, against wall, 
build 6 shelves, dividing same with par- 
titions, so as to make pigeon holes for 
reloading tools, primers, etc. To edge 
of table attach firmly an Ideal powder 
measure No. 1, which will measure any 
quantity of powder from 1 gr. to 5 drs. 
Next attach to edge of table an Ideal 
lubricator and sizer. The value of this 
machine can searcely be over-rated. 
By purchasing extra interchangeable 
dies and punchés for each separate size 
of bullet it is desired to use, the one 
machine will answer for several arms. 

As to reloading tools. If the car- 
tridge is of the style known as sport- 
ing and military—namely, 32-40, 45-90 
and similar cartridges—by all means 
procure a Winchester Model ’94 
reloader, as this tool has great power 
and resizes the shell at the same time 
bullet is seated. Cartridges loaded 
with this tool do not fail to enter cham- 
ber of rifle. For the smaller pistol and 
rifle eartridges—such as .32-20, .45 
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Colts and 38 8S. & W.—use either a 
Winchester lever tool or an Ideal reg- 
ular tool when it is desired to use the 
standard point bullet, but if bullets 
having different shaped points are to 
be used, by all means get an Ideal No. 
3 special tool with double adjustable 
chamber. With this latter tool one 
can crimp the shells or not, as desired, 
or can seat the bullets down in shell 
on the powder for short-range work or 
let them project beyond the mouth of 
shell to make powder room (as when 
loading a heavy charge for long range). 

If it is desired to load shotgun shells 
in a small way, use an Ideal powder 
and shot measure, either No. 3 or 4, and 
an Ideal Star crimper No. 1. While, if 
it is desired to load a quantity of shot- 
gun shells, use an Ideal loading 
machine Model 99 and Star crimper 
No. 2 (which differs from the No. 1 in 
that it has a balance wheel, made espe- 
cially for the application of power). 
Whenever possible, procure an adjust- 
able mould in preference to single 
mould (with the exception of express 
mould, which casts only one length of 
bullet). The adjustable mould is, of 
course, equal to several moulds in one. 

As there is still space left on the 
work-table, a combination anvil and 
vise, substantially attached, will come 
in handy in many ways, as will also 2 
or 3 different size screw-drivers, a ham- 
mer and mallet, steel punches of differ- 
ent sizes, to use in driving out pins in 
dismounting and assembling guns; 
several good 3-cornered files; and a few 
other tools which will suggest them- 
selves when needed. As the true rifle- 
man loves to tinker with firearms and 
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CARTRIDGES ARE FAMOUS FOR ACCURACY] 














A Sure Aim 


is of no avail if your ammunition isn’t trust- 
worthy. Be on the safe side and use goods that 
have been found superior by others. 

PETERS .22 SHORT CARTRIDGES, loaded 
with Semi-Smokeless Powder, have won the In- 
door Rifle Championship of the U.S. seven suc- 
cessive years. 

PETERS REVOLVER AND HIGH POWER 
Rifle Cartridges won 22 EVENTS at the recent 
Sea Girt and Creedmoor competitions. 

PETERS LOADED SHELLS won the Ama- 
teur Championship of the U. S. in 1903. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., 


New York: 98 Chambers St. 
TH Rater Mee CINCINNATI, U.S. A. 











SHH er ee PREECE EERE ES SESTE EVES 


10 West Eleventh St., 


to 
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You don’t have to shoot 
DuPont Smokeless 


geta 


DUPONT CALENDAR 





Both make friends always. 


To prevent supplying the nation, and to reach gun- 
ners, send us the kind of powder you shoot, 10 cents 
in coin or stamps and your name and full address. 


Bureau of Advertising, 


Room 107, 


Wilmington, Del, 
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it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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prepare his own ammunition, you will 
find a lot of satisfaction in having 
everything under lock and key and at 
your finger ends when wanted. Of 
course, where one owns only one rifle 
and does not shoot very much, it is not 
necessary to have such an outfit as 
here described. If you are not a rifle 
crank, buy your ammunition ready 
loaded and you will be satisfied. You 
do not need to clean rifle barrels after 
using, unless you wish to, as you can 
get a new one from factory when old 
one is ruined. Personally, I clean all 
my firearms within at least 24 hours 
after using. Rost. A. MoRRISETTE. 


CHAMPIONS THE 16-GAUGE, 





During the past year much has been 
said in the pages of Sports AFIELD for 
and against the 16-gauge shotgun, and 
I have been interested in the discus- 
sion to the extent of offering my testi- 
mony in favor of the gun which I like 
best. For many years I shot an L. C. 
Smith 12-gauge, but 3 years ago I fan- 
cied I wanted a 16-gauge, and bought 
one, and have used it exclusively ever 
since on squirrels, rabbits, quail, ducks 
and wild turkey with perfect satisfac- 
tion. 

I like my 16 best, for the following 
reasons: it is best for long-range 
shooting, it holds up better, has 
greater penetration and shoots closer; 
it makes more clean kills and fewer 
cripples and its close-shooting quali- 
ties attest the marksmanship of the 
user. 

For general shooting the 16-gauge is 
all right, but, to get the best results 
with the small bore, one must be par- 
ticular as to his loads. For ordinary 
shooting I prefer 3 drs. black powder, 
with 1 oz. No. 6 chilled shot; for wild 
fowl, 3144 drs. nitro, with 114 oz. No. 
2 chilled shot. I once owned a 10- 
gauge, but now I wouldn’t buy one of 
that size if I could get it for 50¢. My 
old 12-bore cost me $60; my 16 single- 
shot, $15, and it’s just as good a gun in 
every respect. There’s no better gun 
made than the L. C. Smith 12-gauge, 
and there is no better single-barrel on 
the market today than the Stevens. I 
prefer a 16-gauge; more than this, I 


prefer a single-barrel gun. I admit 
that a choke-bored 16 will do “heap” 
damage to small game at close range, 
but then it must also be admitted that 
very few of a hunter’s shots are made 
at close range. If you get your game 
at 40 yds. with a 16, it is because you 
have pointed your gun pretty nearly 
right; but, with a 10, you can be 3 ft. 
out of line and still be likely to score 
a cripple—which often gets away. 
Morris BROWNING RICE 
recnsctannte “Shatner 

Just now Sports AFIELD offers an 
excellent position to ten or a dozen 
energetic men of good habits and 
approved integrity to travel as sub- 
scription solicitors in various parts of 
the United States and Canada. If the 
canvasser be himself an experienced 
sportsman, so much the better; but this 
is not so essential as good sense, a 
pleasing address and exactness in busi- 
ness methods. Applications should be 
accompanied by photograph and sev- 
eral letters of recommendation (those 
from banks and wholesale houses being 
preferred). The work will put you in 
contact with a fine class of people, is 
pleasant in many ways and very prof- 
itable. In fact, we need one good trav- 
elling solicitor for almost every State 
in the Union and several for the Cana- 
dian Provinces (including British 
Columbia and the Northwest Terri- 
tory). 

a _— ‘ 

In training your dog, don’t think, 
because you know what you wish done, 
that the dog can grasp your meaning 
off-hand. It will first be necessary 
for you to get him to understand what 
you want, Be careful, though, in the 
matter of giving orders: one ata time 
only, is the golden rule. Dogs are intel- 
ligent and soon learn the meaning of 
even a carelessly given order, but they 
are not mind readers. 

ia 

Writes William C. Gordon of Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa: “I have just returned 
from a trip to Wisconsin, and have dis- 
played on my counter a black bass 
weighing 5 Ibs., 9 ozs., that would do 
you good to see. I caught him in 
Beaver Lake, near Cumberland, Bar- 
ron County, Wis. We caught many 
others, but this one was king.” 
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On your hunting trip be sure to be properly equipped. Obtain the 
STEVENS and you CANNOT GO WRONG, We make: 


Rifles, Pistols, Shotguns. 


id where not sold by 
stamps for 136-page Illustrated Catalogue, 





Hit the Bull’s eye every time with our clever little 
Rifle Puzzle. Forwarded upon request. 











P. O. Box 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Séso Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





| in writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 











SPORTS 
SOUTHERN MISSOURI NOTES. 


The ducks are coming in. Last year the 
duck shooting was excellent, and it is just as 
good this fall. -During October and November 
Lick Creek and North Fork are splendid duck 
streams. Mallard, teal and wood ducks are the 
most common on these waters. I have only to 
walk a mile to be on my favorite duck grounds. 
Often, last fall, I would leave the house a few 
minutes before daylight and return with ducks 
in time to have them cooked for breakfast. 
Rabbits are plentiful and many a big gray fel- 
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low I have helped to eat already this fall. My! 
how I do love those fat bunnies! Wild turkeys 
—big, shiny black fellows—are just simply 


wandering about the woods and making, faces 
at me every time I go out. But I am going to 
have my revenge on Thanksgiving. (I am just 
telling these things to make Gran’paw King’s 
mouth water.) 

If our game laws were only enforced, this 
section of Missouri in a few years would be a 
sportsman’s paradise, but here a game law is 
an unknown quantity. Young turkeys are shot 
in July and fish are dynamited the year round. 
If a violator is taken before the “authorities,” 
they simply smile and discharge the guilty 
party. To my certain knowledge no arrests 
have been made in this county for violation of 
the game law for the past two years, yet the 
game and fish laws are violated every month 
in the year. I have frequently “preached” 
game protection to the natives and the county 
officials, but it has only been a waste of breath. 

The leaves are falling and the forests are 
fast assuming their autumnal colors. Soon the 
Ozark Mountains will exhibit their glorious 
dress of browns and reds and yellows... A gor- 
geous feast for the eyes. The camp-fire days 
are here. The cool, bracing air of October and 
the delightful and health-giving recreation of 
pursuing game invite us into the woods—not 
to some suburban pasture or some country 
friend’s stubble, but into the great shadowy 
forest with its myriads of strange sights and 
sounds. It is a call from Nature. Once a year, 
at least, we receive the summons to leave oif 
our artificial life, to quit the din and strife of 
commercial living and spend a little while with 
the Great Mother. An autumn outing is an 
apology to Nature—who of us does not owe her 
an apology? Morris BrRowninG RICE. 

White Oak Farm, Mo. 

—_—-_s> 


‘“SHOOING” A BULL MOOSE. 


Not all the women who live in the towns 
bordering, in Maine, the big woods where 
moose, deer, trout and salmon, not to mention 
smaller game and less desirable fish, are to 
be found, are fearless followers of Diana, and 
in many of the towns live members of the fair 
sex who have never lifted a rifle to the shoulder 
and never seen a moose roaming wild about the 
woods. Deer, so numerous and plenty, have fre- 
quently been seen by all who would look, even 
in the streets of cities as large as Bangor, which 
is yet 25 or more miles from the nearest of the 
occasional haunts of the biggest of Maine game. 
One of the most important points of departure 
for big-game hunters is Greenville at the foot 
of Moosehead Lake (a body of water 40 miles 
long by 13 wide) and one of the singular things 
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for those who bewail the disappearance of the 
moose to explain, is the frequent appearance 
of moose in the midst of the settlements, as if 
their usual haunts had become too crowded for 
comfort. 

It was an afternoon of the past summer that 
Mrs. David and Mrs, Williams (2 of the best 
known women in Greenville) went for a drive 
with a high-spirited horse belonging to the 
former’s husband. Never a thought of danger 
crossed their minds, for had not Mrs. David. 
a fearless and accomplished driver, been all 
around the Big Square and to various other 
points in the surrounding country? and her 
horsemanship had been equal to all experiences 
for 20 years. So it was with something of a 
surprise that, as they drove confidently along 
toward Shirley, they saw in the road ahead 
of them a big, unwieldy looking object that 
they knew at once to be a moose and quite a 
big one too. Neither was at all skilled in the 
use of the rifle, if one had been in the carriage 
or if it had not been over 2 months to open 
season; but when they saw that the great crea- 
ture had no horns they plucked up courage, 
and, as they wanted to go past where the 
animal calmly barred the way, determined to 
drive the moose away. 

“You had better sit here and hold the horse, 
as you are more used to handling him, while 
I get out and see if I can’t drive the moose 
off, so we can pass,” observed Mrs. Williams to 
Mrs. David, as she proceeded to step down 
from the carriage.” ‘ Why! aren’t you afraid? 
Suppose it should charge us! ”’ observed the 
more cautious driver. ‘“ It’s nothing but a cow, 
any way—don’t you see it hasn’t any horns?” 
observed Mrs. Williams valiantly, and true to 
her word she walked forward to the horse’s 
head and stood there, crying “‘ Shoo! shoo! ” at 
the moose, which stood placidly chewing while 
it looked her most annoyingly in the face, as 
if undecided whether to approach and investi- 
gate or go on browsing. Finding that mere 
noise wouldn’t stir the beast, Mrs. Williams 
resorted to force, and picking up several small 
stones, pelted the animal with them, at each 
throw crying out “ Bang! ”’—a feature of the 
entertainment which she has never since been 
able to explain, but evidently expecting that 
the moose would think her a big gun of the 
village and run away. After a few minutes 
of this sort of bombardment the great crea- 
ture gave them a reproachful look, turned and 
walked slowly off into the bushes, and Mrs. 
Williams nearly fainted when she discovered 
the big bell that marks the male of the moose 
and the velvet covered horns that indicated it 
to be, as near as they could tell, a 3-year-old 
bull. 

During close season, and particularly in the 
neighborhood of settlements, the moose are 
especially tame and not at all afraid of human 
beings, although it does not take long after the 
15th of October comes for them to be as wild 
and wary as ever. The law protecting the cows 
has made them particularly tame and in some 
cases they have seemed to prefer, for an entire 
winter, the company of man to the freedom and 
solitude of the woods 
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A. A. Brown of Factoryville, Pa. (an amateur 
shooting U. M. C. Nitro Club shells) recently 
made an unfinished run of 155 straight. 


WARREN ROWE. 


















